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Teach your students to read 
it intelligently... 


pa yewsPAPER 


H 6 : * This book by Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, is a practical guide for 
every student—the only book of its kind. 

Free, a classroom poster: “Check up on yourself” . . . 
nine questions by which students can check their 
ability to read a newspaper. 


ADVENTURES IN READING 


DISCOVERY Grade 7 Now Ready 
EXPLORATION Grade 8 On Press 
By Dorothy N. Knelle 


TREASURES Grade 9 Ready, early 1947 
By Dorothy N. Knolle and Dora E. Palmer 


This new program for reading literature comprises fic- 
tional, factual, and poetic material—all of which was 
selected by junior high school pupils themselves. The 
entire content is designed for expounding definite, 
specific reading skills without interfering with enjoyment 
of reading. Annotated bibliographies. Attractive format 
and illustrations. Optimum type size recommended by 
research for junior high school level. 
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Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
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Economical: : the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
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*‘ the foundation book 
of education.” 
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Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
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Do you dislike the word “test” 
in connection with leisure 
reading? 


THEN DO NOT USE IT! 


Call these exercises a game. 
Call them a challenge. 
Call them score sheets. 


Call them anything you choose, since 
the word ‘‘test’’ never appears on 
any page the pupil sees. 


BUT USE THEM 
to stimulate reading habits. 
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Noble Nohle 
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Comparative Classics Series and promises to 
be the most popular. Here we find the 
romantic charm of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
son’s Jdylls combined with the modern 
masterpiece of Edna St. Vincent Millay— 
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acclaim when it was produced as an opera 
at the Metropolitan. Everyone who has 
read this book thrills to the universal ap- 
peal of love, chivalry, and intrigue inter- 
woven in each. 
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tery tests. 
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tions for discussion, functional cartoons. 
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Provide for your students’ reading needs... . 
Improve your students’ reading ability 


Edited by GRACE A. BENSCOTER 


“For the purpose of a friendly introduc- 
tion to great books, these editions seem 
to fill a teacher’s need. The books are 
substantially bound and well printed 
from typography designed by Robert 
Josephy.” 

—Harry Hansen, N.Y. World-Telegram 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy in class orders 
Request sample copies, to be sent on approval 
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CHICAGO REVIEW STUDIES 


By SOPHIA C. CAMENISCH 
Formerly at Chicago Teachers College and Editor Chicago Schools Journal 


A revision, re-arrangement, and enlargement of the Chicago Practice Tests, used widely 
throughout the country for many years. 
Entire field of mechanics of written English treated through 


A modern theory of teaching mechanics 

Parallel proof-reading tests 

Rough grading into elementary, junior high, and adult levels 

Full explanation of principles involved 

Differentiation of essentials and fine points 

Correction sheets in Book II, with references to principles in Book I 


Can be used alone, supplementary to other texts, or self-administered by adults. 

Time-saving, practical, economical, checked with usage studies. For all review and 
individualized instruction purposes. 

For teachers, student teachers, supervisors, and students. 


Two books, 110 pages, $1.25 a set plus postage 
CLARKE-McELROY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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7. - COLLETTE-CROSS-STAUFFER 
Within the Americas 


A collection of interesting readings to show boys and girls how people 
in all parts of the Western Hemisphere live, think, work, and play. 
Much of the material has never appeared before in a high-school anthol- 
ogy. Excellent study aids, drawings, photographs, and maps. Includes 
Treasure Island. 
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Prose and poetry telling of people and places the world over. Old 
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illustrations, informal study aids, and a reference section. 
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American Writers, Revised 


A history of American Literature as well as an anthology including 
many modern writers. Rich background material. Special Tables corre- 
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organization within the divisions. Short biographies. 
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English Writers, Revised 


Two hundred selections by some ninety authors, including Macbeth com- 
plete. About one fourth of the book is devoted to the modern period, 
Background material, type studies, and biographies. 
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“THE BLUE SKY BOOK 


Beyond your expectations! 
Three New Intermediate Readers 
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THE BLUE SKY BOOK —Grade 5 

THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—Grade 6 
1946 Editions 


Here are the readers you have been waiting for Old 
favorites and new favorites of highest literary quality 
%& Graded concepts and vocabulary & Guided reading 
at its best & Superb two-color illustrations & Bracing, 
new organization and format # Each book also con- 
tains 8 masterpiece paintings, reproduced in full color,— 


a feature unique to the PROSE AND POETRY series, 


ACTIVITY BOOKS: to accompany each textbook. 
TEACHER'S MANUALS: Free of charge with class adoptions, 


4 THE L.W. SINGER COMPANY 
219-259 West Erie Bivd.. Syracuse. N.Y. 


Represented by T. K. Ellis and Paul F. Rhines, at Booth 456 
Atlantic City Convention 


Why You Get Better Results 
when You Use 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 


By WOLFE, HAMILTON, GEYER 
for grades 7-12 


The authors have built their books around two fundamental purposes: 


1. To stimulate the student to write and speak about those things in life 
for which he cares most; 

2. To provide plenty of thorough and interesting drills by which he can 
overcome his common errors and build a sound knowledge of useful 
grammar. 


Their success in attaining these aims is attested by a popularity which grows by 
leaps and bounds. 


Find Out for Yourself 
Why More and More Schools Are Turning to ENJOYING ENGLISH 
Published by 


72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 
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CURRICULUM FILMS 


PRESENTS 


a new package of ten film-strips to help English in- 
structors in Junior and Senior High Schools teach 
the effective use of language. 


tested by teachers. The package of ten film-strips, pro- 
duced in Americolor, the natural full-color process, is com- 
posed of three series: 


Pisce teaching tools are prepared, supervised, and 


Ways To BeTTerR SpeELLING—Four film-strips to encourage 
students to approach Spelling as a matter of intelligence. 


GrRAMMAR—Three film-strips achieving definite objectives 
through the use of human interest and conflict. 


VocaBuLARY Buitpinc—Three film-strips that help the 
teacher build a groundwork of sound habits for developing 
a vocabulary. 


These film-strips will be demonstrated at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the National Council of Teachers of English. 


The package of ten film-strips, more than 500 frames in full 
natural Americolor, plus a teacher’s manual, is priced at 
$50.00. For use in any 35mm film-strip projector. 


Send in your order today, or write for further information to: 


CURRICULUM FILMS 


An educational research and distribution service for independ- 
ent producers of educational films. 


AN AMERICOLOR SERVICE 
R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Nothing taken for granted 


Nothing treated casually in.... 


LANGUAGE SKILLS 


New Language Books for Grades 7, 8, and 9 


by RUTH H. TEUSCHER, LUCY H. CHAPMAN, and THOMAS CAULEY 


A carefully integrated, well-motivated English program, 
based on the experiences of boys and girls, the LAN- 
GUAGE SKILLS series presents every topic completely, 
provides more than 2,000 drill sentences at each grade 
level, and reviews subjects thoroughly where review is 
needed. 


LANGUAGE SKILLS for Grade 9 offers a complete 
restatement of grammar-usage principles, assuming no 
previous mastery by the student. 


Here are language books containing an abundance of 
classroom-tested devices and methods which good 
teachers previously have had to supply for themselves. 


7—$1.40 
LisT Prices 8—$1.44 
9—$1.48 


Examination copies sent on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
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The Ordeal of Van Wyck Brooks 


OSCAR CARGILL' 


Rererrinc to the fact that he began 
to write criticism before he was mature 
enough to set up as a critic and con- 
tinued to write it even after some of his 
limitations were painfully exposed, Van 
Wyck Brooks observes in Opinions of 
Oliver Alliston, “I conducted my educa- 
tion in public.” Ruefully he adds that he 
has had to “pay”’ for his indiscretions. 
There is, nevertheless, in his career some- 
thing that makes sense to the claim of 
“wondrous” wisdom for the man in 
Mother Goose who had to scratch his 
eyes out in the bramblebush before he 
could scratch them in again. If the critic 
is matured chiefly in active controversy 
—the bramblebush of literature—no 
critic ever chose the right way to emi- 
nence with more sagacity than did 
Brooks. Whereas our modern Dromios 
discreetly pick the soft assent of flattering 
reviews, engineering their way to fame 
by pyramiding sofa pillows, Van Wyck 
Brooks brashly struck out with a book- 
length consideration of the cultural limi- 
tations of the American people, an exer- 
cise in judgment (obviously) that no 
young man of twenty-two is prepared to 


"New York University; author of Jntellectual 
America. 
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perform. The Wine of the Puritans, with 
its very self-conscious date line, “Lon- 
don, October, 1908,” has its specious 
Weltanschauung, however—the point of 
view of an expatriate whose objectivity 
is as fresh as the labels on his luggage, 
Brooks having gone abroad after his 
graduation from Harvard the previous 
year. 

Patterned upon those disquisitions in 
aesthetics which Oscar Wilde was wont 
to put into dialogue form, like ‘‘The 
Critic as Artist,” or better yet, “The 
Decay of Lying,” The Wine of the Puri- 
tans is arranged as a conversation be- 
tween two very audacious young men, 
the author and his alter ego, who bears 
the absurd name of Greling. Lolling at 
their ease on the shores of a blue Italian 
bay on a midsummer afternoon, these 
two sophisticates observe with perfect 
complacency “another shipload of Ital- 
ians going to take our places at home”’ 
and deliver themselves of syllogisms on 
the limitations of their native land. The 
burden of their plaint is that Americans 
are all “grown-up,” are all weaned of 
emotions. ‘We are the most purely in- 
telligent people in the world,” one ego 
solemnly avers. Our angular and pure ra- 
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tionality is the result of our having had 
no childhood as a nation; unlike the 
founders of the European countries, who 
were “children,” our forebears were adult 
Puritans who, coming to this continent, 
had to concentrate immediately and with 
all their force upon the problem of mere 
survival, so that they at once erected ef- 
ficiency in living into the first of the 
virtues, and such it has remained ever 
since. Americans have never cultivated 
“those instincts and sensibilities which 
produce a genial superiority to the hard 
facts of life..... American history is so 
unlovable!”’ declaims the tyro. Now 
Wilde had found—so he had reported in 
“Impressions of America’”—Puritanism 
rampant in this country; he had main- 
tained, in ‘““The Decay of Lying,” that 
our “commercialism” and our “‘indiffer- 
ence to the poetical side of things” both 
spring from our accepting the incredible 
George Washington of the cherry-tree 
legend as our national hero—hint enough 
for Brooks’s comment on the unattrac- 
tiveness of American history. Indeed, in 
Wilde’s glorification of sensibility over 
sense, and of Art over Nature, may be 
apprehended the mood of The Wine of 
the Puritans. 

But did the reviewers mock the young 
author as a refurbished Reginald Bun- 
thorne? Did they twit him with a desire 
“to shine in the high aesthetic line as a 
man of culture rare’? No, indeed— 
Brooks’s strictures were taken with great 
seriousness. The New York Times held 
that, on the whole, the blows dealt by 
the book were “meted out with justice, 
and they go to the right spot”; the Na- 
tion discovered that the chapters con- 
stituted ‘‘a whole sheaf of really excellent 
little sermons,” and it hoped piously 
that “the right people’ would read 
them. Following in the wake of the gen- 
erally favorable reaction by the metro- 


politan press, the Literary Digest ran a 
laudatory article on the writer and his 
book, and Van Wyck Brooks seemed 
definitely “made” as an author. To be 
sure, the Dial, forced to review The Wine 
of the Puritans in April, 1910, as an im- 
portant publication which it had missed, 
found the texture of the book “altogether 
too thin” for its pretentiousness, but this 
tardy dissent did no harm. By sheer au- 
dacity, for no other explanation is ade- 
quate, Brooks had swept over the re- 
doubts in his charge on fame. 

One of the “high-brow” magazines, 
the Forum, now beckoned to Brooks. 
His first article, “Notes on Vernon Lee,”’ 
contributed in April, 1911, attempts to 
define the function of criticism and to ap- 
praise the achievement of a neglected 
practitioner. “Criticism,” Van Wyck 
Brooks declares, ‘‘surveys the land” for 
art. It peers ahead and suggests the di- 
rection which art should take. ‘Creative 
criticism .... means the treatment of 
works and intellects and periods not in 
relation to themselves and each other, 
but in relation to universal life.’”” The 
creative critic will not ‘confine himself 
to a certain branch of art, or to art ex- 
clusively at all.”” He will take “all life as 
his province.’’ Walter Pater was a crea- 
tive critic, for all that he wrote illustrates 
his view of life; whereas John Addington 
Symonds was not, for he caught now at 
this theme and now at that, never mak- 
ing a synthesis. ‘Symonds had no gift for 
conclusions.” From this preliminary set- 
tling and illustration of values, Brooks 
turns to his chief task, which is to extol 
Miss Violet Paget, who wrote under the 
name of Vernon Lee. As well-equipped 
with facts as Pater and Symonds, Vernon 
Lee has ranged beyond the purely aesthet- 
ic interests of her compeers, writing with 
authority and wisdom on a great variety 
of subjects but writing so graciously that 
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“she seems not to have asked for austere 
consideration.” Granting that Brooks 
has taken mere diversity for range and 
has overestimated Vernon Lee’s scholar- 
ship, one feels in this essay, nevertheless, 
the promise of a highly useful and digni- 
fied career. Who in America, up to that 
time, had as broad a conception of the 
function of criticism? Who expressed 
himself more pungently? 

To match definition with accomplish- 
ment, Brooks offered studies of Henri 
Frederic Amiel and of J. A. Symonds in 
the Forum. In regard to the former, 
Brooks raises the question whether 
Geneva, with its concomitants of Calvin- 
ism and the French language, did not 
have a“‘ paralyzing” effect. Brooks found 
that Symonds had two great limitations: 
a defect of power and a defect of coher- 
ence. Citing first Symonds’ repressed 
youth and then his enthusiasm for Leaves 
of Grass, Brooks asks if the resulting atti- 
tudes are not “‘hectic.” “Can the cosmic 
enthusiasm, which is really the joy of liv- 
ing, exist healthily in those who are not 
healthy?”’ In this dissection of Symonds, 
Brooks made one of the very early, if not 
the earltest, critical analyses in our liter- 
ature which had Freudian or near- 
Freudian reference. When Mitchell Ken- 
nerley issued this study as a little bro- 
chure, it was received with general ac- 
claim. ‘‘Mr. Brooks’ essay,” the Nadion 
averred, is an excellent bit of criticism, 
written with sympathy, discrimination, 
and distinction.” The usually well-con- 
tained Boston Evening Transcript waxed 
ecstatic. “‘As a piece of critical writing,” 
its reviewer said of the essay, “it sur- 
passes anything of the kind done by a 
contemporary American critic, and in 
point of values and critical style, it is 
equal to the best work of a similar kind 
that has come to us from England.... . 

Well might Van Wyck Brooks cherish 


these encomiums, for they were the last 
full-blown bouquets he was to receive for 
twenty-two years. Upon the publication 
of his next work, a brochure, The World 
of H. G. Wells (1915), he got his first 
thorough drubbing from the reviewers, 
who continued to dog him for nearly a 
quarter of a century. In this instance 
there was ample warrant for every bruise 
that he received, but the thing which 
most aroused the reviewers’ ire was 
Brooks’s insistence that H. G. Wells is 
the Matthew Arnold of the twentieth 
century: “Wells on Criticism, Wells on 
Education, Wells on Politics and the 
nostrums of Liberalism, Wells even on 
Religion, speaks with the voice of 
Arnold. Everywhere there is the same 
fine dissatisfaction, the same nice dis- 
crimination, the same faith in ideas and 
standards, the same dislike of heated 
bungling..... ” It was not enough to 
ticket this as patently inept, the bumble 
of a critic still in his twenties; the re- 
viewers had to flay their victim alive. 
The Transcript, which had just exalted 
him, now smote him hip and thigh, con- 
cluding with the statement that Brooks 
“fs rarely if ever convincing in anything 
he says about his subject.” Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman, then an ardent 
disciple of Arnold, was summoned by the 
Nation to do an interment, and he buried 
poor Brooks under a mound of scholar- 
ship meant to be visible in seven coun- 
ties. Never was the want of charity or 
humor in American reviewing more 
obvious. 

Brooks’s reaction to this general as- 
sault is somehow typical of his career. 
Dutch and Irish strains in his ancestry 
kept him from being crushed or buried; 
nevertheless he visibly yielded ground. 
Instead of widening his orbit, he concen- 
trated in the area in which he had first 
won fame and did three more books in 
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the spirit of The Wine of the Puritans— 
America’s Coming-of-Age (1915), Letters 
and Leadership (1918), and The Literary 
Life in America (1921). The violence 
with which our cultural limitations are 
therein set forth conceals the retreat of 
the critic while suggesting his impatience 
with the restrictions of the enforced as- 
signment. Our people, declares Brooks, 
send up to heaven “the stench of atro- 
phied personality.” Jonathan Edwards, 
Hawthorne, and Emerson had ‘“‘spectral 
natures”; Bryant was hardly a personal- 
ity—he was merely “a somewhat emi- 
nent personage.” Little survives of 
Lowell save the impression of his size 

“the was a sizable man; he remains a 
sizable figure, but one that has gone 
curiously blank.” Poe was “unreal” and 
Longfellow ‘“‘a sort of expurgated Ger- 
man student.” Whitman alone, ‘a great 
vegetable of a man,” gives us the sense of 
“something organic in American life.” In 
these books the most challenging critical 
observation is the assertion of a dichot- 
omy in our national existence. During 
the first three generations of our history, 
Brooks notes, in America’s Coming-of- 
Age, that the man of affairs was also the 
spiritual mentor of the people, but in the 
eighteenth century a rift appeared be- 
tween the two which has become a kind 
of crevasse, separating our society into 
the incompatible types of “high-brow”’ 
and “low-brow,”’ the inflexibly virtuous 
and the too flexibly practical. Brooks 
took this famous distinction, as he con- 
fesses, from the vernacular; in pressing 
home its significance, however, he pre- 
sented some of the sharpest antitheses 
in our history and in our life: the con- 
trast between the austere Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the practical Benjamin Frank- 
lin serving him as no more apt illustra- 
tion of his thesis than the divergencies 
between university ethics and business 


practices, American culture and Ameri- 
can humor, academic pedantry and pave- 
ment slang, good government and Tam- 
many, desiccated scholarship and stark 
utility. Schizophrenia on a vast scale is 
responsible for the want of color in our 
intellectual life. 

Reaction to these books took a definite 
pattern of dwindling appreciation and 
sales. America’s Coming-of-Age was ap- 
plauded in some quarters, though equal- 
ly strongly dissented from in others, but 
interest fell away with Letters and Leader- 
ship and almost apathy greeted The 
Literary Life in America. More im- 
portant, there was now perceived a 
weakness in the man beyond immediate 
repair. It was not the superficiality of his 
reading or his love for facile generalizing 
(to classify all Americans as “high-brow”’ 
or “low-brow’’ is as infantile a mental op- 
eration as to divide all mankind into the 
“lost” and the “‘saved’’), but his inability 
to recognize genius at his very elbow. De- 
spite the fact that Dreiser, Robinson, 
Frost, Edna Millay, Vachel Lindsay, and 
others were receiving elsewhere the 
recognition due them, they get no men- 
tion in America’s Coming-of-Age; the 
contemporary scene to Brooks is still ‘“‘a 
vast Sargasso Sea—a prodigious welter 
of unconscious life, swept by the ground- 
swells of half-conscious emotion.’’ There 
is allusion to the Spoon River Anthology 
and the “monsters” of Dreiser’s novels 
in Letters and Leadership, but Brooks de- 
fines this new literature still as “a vast 
flood of undisciplined emotionalism’’— 
to which the critic should furnish direc- 
tion. One reviewer put succinctly the 
general suspicion when he declared that, 
for all Brooks’s “apparent enthusiasm 
for the artist, he does not seem vitally 
interested in art when it appears.” After 
he had committed the egregious blunder 
of presenting Ned Winsett, in The Liter- 
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ary Life in America, as the typical 
American literary man, he could no 
longer pose as the militant leader of the 
younger generation—the protests were 
too loud. His popularity was gone. 
Forced to take a new tack, Van Wyck 
Brooks laid it from a buoy he had pre- 
viously dropped down. Since his pioneer 
analytical study of J. A. Symonds, nu- 
merous writers here and abroad had 
given Freudianism an authority it had 
not then possessed. Perhaps a series 
of psychoanalytical studies could be 
counted on with most assurance to re- 
store him to favor with his contemporar- 
ies, especially his younger contempo- 
raries. Had not the Symonds sketch won 
him universal acclaim? Very much wish- 
ing himself out of the bramblebush, 
Brooks began a sequence of Freudian 
biographies—The Ordeal of Mark Twain 
(1920), The Pilgrimage of Henry James 
(1925), and The Life of Emerson (1932). 
His new venture, however, led to a pro- 
digious buffeting. It is doubtful if any 
book in our literary annals has produced 
more adverse comment than The Ordeal 
of Mark Twain; perhaps Charles Beard’s 
An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stitution got a more ferocious reception, 
but it has made converts, whereas 
Brooks’s thesis is about as far from ac- 
ceptance today as when it was first 
uttered. That Mark Twain was a liter- 
ary Samson shorn of his power by the 
genteel snippets cut from his locks by 
Mrs. Clemens and Howells has been de- 
nied by investigators whose motives 
have ranged from chivalry to cussedness, 
and from emotional resentment to a pas- 
sion for truth. Twain no longer appears 
as a potential Rabelais or Voltaire, but 
rather as Top Kick in the dubious com- 
pany of Major Pond, Colonel Ingersoll, 
and General Grant. That we know Twain 
better is the result of research by Minnie 
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Brashear, Edward Wagenknecht, De 
Lancey Ferguson, and others, and the 
publication of Twainiana by Bernard De 
Voto, Samuel Charles Webster, and still 
others, most of whom have fired whole 
broadsides at Van Wyck Brooks—there- 
by establishing incontrovertibly his gen- 
erative power in starting analysis of the 
great American humorist. But Brooks 
shrank before the savagery of the as- 
sault: The Pilgrimage of Henry James is 
timid in its statement of thesis and The 
Life of Emerson, which starts with a re- 
markable portrait of Emerson’s aunt, 
Miss Mary Moody Emerson, who is con- 
trasted sharply with the sickly boy, her 
nephew (as if Brooks meant to develop a 
Freudian thesis out of this relationship), 
dwindles into a reverent and almost con- 
ventional biography of the seer of Con- 
cord. The fact was noted and the book 
forgotten in a day. 

Declining fame, despite the most 
strenuous efforts to rescue his fortunes, 
was as much responsible as ill health, 
possibly, for the spiritual depression into 
which Brooks is supposed to have settled 
as the twenties faded. Nothing he had 
done in many years had received the gen- 
eral indorsement of his early work. Now 
a collected edition of his casual essays, 
Sketches in Criticism (1932), produced 
only perfunctory comment. It would 
seem that the reviewers were of one 
mind that they were dealing with a 
writer who had ceased to be a force. And 
much in the book confirmed that point 
of view. It opened with an essay, vale- 
dictory in its tone and self-pitying in its 
personal reference, which alluded to the 
critical movement in America as a recent 
past event and commiserated the critic 
for being taken “‘as an undesirable alien, 
even a traitor.”’ Brooks bewailed his utter 
loneliness, declaring ‘‘he could have writ- 
ten ten times more and better if only 
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someone .... had wished him do so.” 
Too many of the seats of authority in 
this country were occupied by “hardy 
vulgarians”’ while “the aging men who 
[had] contributed most to the real 
thought of the time” crept about in 
corners with scarcely the will to live. 

Van Wyck Brooks reached the very 
bottom of his fortunes with Sketches in 
Criticism. The prospect was dark and he 
was at loose ends. Then, fortuitously, he 
discovered new resources of spirit. Called 
upon to edit the Journal and the Letters 
of Gamaliel Bradford after the latter’s 
death, Brooks found in the record of the 
fight made for literary survival by that 
long-ailing and neurotic man the springs 
of courage which he himself seemed to 
need. No one can read Brooks’s Preface 
to the Journal, with its comparison of 
Bradford’s struggles with the hardships 
endured by Prescott and Parkman, with- 
out thinking of Brooks himself. Reso- 
lutely, he again reviewed his career, 
settling at last upon the boldest defini- 
tion of criticism he had ever struck off, 
that in the essay on Vernon Lee, as most 
likely, if put into practice, to redeem his 
fame. Especially must he have reflected 
on the potentialities of a single passage 
in that essay; of Vernon Lee he had 
written: 

.... Herimpulse came from a study of facts, 
facts accepted and half forgotten and fertilized 
with fresh facts until her mind was unable to 
generate a barren or superficial thought not 
hung about and garlanded with associations. 
With her, the process gave birth not to opinions 
but to radiations, sudden risings to the surface 
and the sunlight of strange fragments of human 
experience bearing with them odors and evanes- 
cent hues and curious forms that belong to the 
depths whence they have come: fragments really 
of those wraith-like existences we call race, his- 
tory, tradition which in the hands of art be- 
come nations and periods. .... 


Here is as precise a formulation of 
what appears to be Brooks’s aim in his 


present large work, “the literary history 
of America,” as could possibly be 
phrased. The purpose of the artist in 
The Flowering of New England, 1815- 
1865, (1936), in New England Indian 
Summer, 1865-1915 (1940), and in 
The World of Washington Irving (1944) 
is to evoke all the poetic associations that 
a survey of the careers of our intellectuals 
can engender, to bring up into flashing 
sunlight all the scintillating facts that 
can be found about them, but to abjure 
their opinions, their ideas, and their 
thought and, so far as practicable, to 
offer no opinion of his own. But such a 
selective presentation of the surface 
manifestations of the creative life in 
America is not properly called a “his- 
tory’’: it is a legendry, just as, in con- 
trast with Don Seitz’s study of Lincoln 
the politician (which certainly is a genu- 
ine historical study), Carl Sandburg’s 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Years isa 
legendry. Critics have lost too much re- 
spect for hagiography, but, with the pub- 
lic, the saint’s life is still as satisfying an 
artistic creation as it ever was to its in- 
novators. It calls, indeed, for a special 
talent. “‘When the sun rises, do you not 
see a round ball of fire somewhat like a 
guinea?”’ the poet Blake somewhere asks 
himself. “Oh, no. No!” he replies to his 
own question; “I see an innumerable 
company of the heavenly host shouting, 
‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord God Al- 
mighty!’ I do not blame my corporeal 
eye. I see through it, not with it.” At long 
last, Van Wyck Brooks, who once saw 
with his corporeal eye only some eminent 
personages who had practiced letters in 
his native land, now beholds an in- 
numerable company of the heavenly host 
and, more important, is able to share his 
bright vision with the general public if 
not with the intellectuals. 

Designate this, if you will, a reversal 
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and a retreat, as much of Brooks’s 
career has been, it is nevertheless the 
completion of an education. Van Wyck 
Brooks has come at painfully what most 
American intellectuals have yet to learn 
—the calling of letters is still a priest- 
hood, and, however shoddy the prac- 
titioner, if he is represented as wholw 
shoddy, he has been seen but with the 
corporeal eye. The Greeks rightly con- 
demned Alcibiades for mutilating the 
Hermae, though no sophisticated Atheni- 
an held the statues, probably, as cult- 
objects. Unless there be reserved some 
degree of reverence for past performers, 
literature cannot flourish. Brooks un- 
deniably has painted too many shimmer- 
ing angels into his panorama of nine- 
teenth century America—that is, too 
many for an appreciative and discrimi- 
nating age—but in an age deficient in ap- 
preciation or reverence (which must pre- 
cede discrimination), surely not too 


many. And, as an expiatory act, not too 
many. That he has not broken his pat- 
tern with rough commentary is a per- 
sonal triumph not enough appreciated; 
with his passionate temperament and his 
love of generalizing he must have had to 
exercise extraordinary restraint. Possibly 
he could not have done so had he not in- 
vented the opinionated Oliver Allston 
to help him out with his handy note- 
books. Be that as it may, he has pro- 
duced by some miracle a perfect mosaic. 
The eagerness with which the public has 
taken up his legendry bespeaks its 
eternal hunger for heroes. Better to have 
satisfied that need than to have formu- 
lated criteria which artists would strain 
toward for aeons. Perhaps the only way 
in which the artists of our generation can 
learn to see through, rather than with, 
their corporeal eyes is the process of 
scratching them out and in again in the 
bramble-bush. 


Reading Interests, 1946 


RUTH STRANG* 


Wraen high-school pupils are asked to 
tell us their reading interests, I wonder 
whether they do not tend to give stereo- 
typed replies. Even when they need not 
sign their names, their answers to a 
point-blank question about reading in- 
terests tends to be conventional. It is 
when they become intrigued by a more 
personal indirect question that they real- 
ly reveal their keenest interests. 

The responses to two direct reading- 
interest questions, which I received from 


* Professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; co-author of Problems in the 
Improvement of Reading, published this year. 


a sampling of pupils in Grades VII-XII 
in thirty high schools of different types, 
were similar to those reported in other 
investigations of reading interests. Ad- 
venture, love, and mystery were most 
frequently mentioned in response to the 
following questions: 

What do young persons like you most want 
to read about? 

What kind of book or article would you 
choose to read above all others? 

In the seventh grade, interest in ani- 
mals, adventure, and mystery was great- 
er than interest in romantic stories. In 
the other grades interest in each of “‘the 
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big three’ was almost equal. Boys, of 
course, said they preferred mystery and 
adventure to love stories. Mystery stories 
were frequently designated as “murder” 
stories by both boys and birls. 

A strong competitor with these three 
perennial interests is the interest in them- 
selves, which is expressed much more 
frequently in their replies to the third 
and fourth questions. Even in response 
to the first two questions, many said they 
wanted “to read about teen-agers-— 
about their life and the troubles they 
have in going through their teen-age 
life.”’ This interest was expressed in all 
grades and particularly by girls. 

Boys expressed their usual interest in 
science and sports and outdoor life. A 
growing interest in radio and aeronautics 
was noted. 

Especially in the upper grades pupils 
reflected adult interest in historical nov- 
els, in travel, in current events and prob- 
lems, and in best-sellers. ‘““Westerns”’ 
were specifically mentioned by very few 
boys and girls. 

By April, 1946, when this study was 
made, interest in war books had subsided. 
A few pupils still mentioned war stories 
as their favorites but suggested that it 
was the elements of adventure and action 
that attracted them. 

Humorous stories and jokebooks held 
a place in the reading of these young 
people, but the comics were seldom men- 
tioned after Grade IX. Most high-school 
pupils seem to outgrow their earlier in- 
ordinate interest in the comics. 

Biography and autobiography inter- 
ested a small number of pupils. Approxi- 
mately the same number liked to read 
about movies and movie stars. A growing 
interest in “psychology” was evident in 
several schools. Perhaps the teen-age 
magazines, such as Seventeen, Miss Amer- 
ica, and Calling All Girls, have stimu- 


lated the interest of both junior and 
senior high school girls in fashions, per- 
sonal appearance, and boy-girl relation- 
ships. 

Beginning with Grade VIII, both boys 
and girls expressed interest in books on 
vocational guidance and careers. This in- 
terest was greatest among seniors. 


It is the exceptional pupil who ex- 
presses an interest in philosophy, reli- 
gion, music, art, plays, and poetry. Some 
of the especially significant and the 
unique interests are best expressed in the 
pupils’ own words: 


Books about artists and how they create. 


True stories about young people and the 
world we live in. 


Articles on how to develop your personality. 

Books that deal with your own problems. 

Something that’s always moving and ad- 
venturous. 

Non-fiction—I prefer a book from which I 
receive some practical information. 


Current novels about the war and people who 
were affected by it. 


The New Testament. 
A sad, human story about common or poor 
people. 


Some of the less frequent responses may 
represent interests latent in many high- 
school students, waiting only to be 
evoked by suitable reading materials and 
instruction. 

It is the answers to the third question 
that I believe give the most authentic in- 
dication of adolescent interests. The 
question asked was: ‘Suppose you were 
going to write a book or article that per- 
sons of your age would all want to read, 
what would be its title?”” Some of these 
titles followed their expressed interests 
in adventure, romance, and mystery. The 
following titles, suggested by the stu- 
dents, represent a sampling of those in 
the three major areas of interest: 
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Adventure stories: ‘Adventure Is My Hob- 
by,” “tooo Feet above the Himalayas,” 
“Dangerous Night at Sea,” “Falling from a 
Cliff or The Fast Way Down.” 

Romance: “Look To Find a Rainbow”; 
“The Last Mile”—‘‘a combination murder- 
mystery and love story”; “Spring Fever’; 
“Live and Yearn”; “Romance Mixes with 
Juvenile Delinquency.” 

Mystery: ““Murder in the Icebox”; ‘The 
Five Missing Corpses”; “Murder at the 
Annex” —“first murder, a first-term student 
and so on until eight people are eliminated. 
Then we find out that the principal is the 
murderess”; ‘The Mystery of the Absent- 
minded Professor.” 


The titles dealing with social problems 
suggest kinds of books in this field which 
should be written for young people: ‘“The 
Other Side of the Track’’—‘‘shows prob- 
lems of a poor family, describes emotions 
of all the characters”; “Our Future 
World’”’—‘‘shows advantages for youth 
in future years’’; World Today” 
“a varied selection of articles about cur- 
rent events, music, the theater, literature 
and all things; conversational in style’’; 
“The World, Its People and Its Wars’ — 
“‘based on facts, have human interest and 
interesting descriptions, written in every- 
day English; it should be written in the 
first person because the reader would 
feel all the emotions’; “We Citizens of 
Tomorrow”; “The Young Person of All 
Nations’—‘‘would include the customs 
of all the children of each land, creed, or 
color; show how they could live together 
as friends no matter what the difference 
between them.” 

Books proposed by these pupils were 
predominantly about persons of their 
own age. Even in books of adventure, 
love, and mystery, they very often speci- 
fied that one or more of the characters 
should be young persons like themselves. 
By far the largest number of titles clearly 
indicated an interest in themselves and 
their immediate problems. The following 
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titles are similar to those which were 
mentioned many times by pupils in each 
of the six grades of high school: “Teen- 
Agers of Today and ‘Tomorrow’’— 
“should write it so we could get a laugh 
at ourselves”; ‘‘The Teen-Ager’’—‘“‘it 
would deal with the problems, joys, ad- 
ventures, loves, and heartaches of aver- 
age girls and boys of my own age’; 
“Teen-Age Troubles”; ““Now I Am Sev- 
enteen”; “From Pigtails to Pincurls’’; 
“Teen Thoughts”; of Our Shell’’— 
“most boys and girls of high-school age 
need guidance to improve their personal- 
ity”; “Sally Jo”— “a biography of a 
teen-ager’; “On Your Own”’—‘‘written 
with simplicity and frankness, gives in- 
formation on good grooming and on how 
to conduct oneself in social life’; ‘“The 
Pros and Cons of the Bobby Soxers’’; 
“Bobby Socks vs. Nylons’’; ‘““My Sox, 
My Sox.” 

A few of the titles were about parents: 
“Parents Are My Problem,” “How To 
Handle Parents,” ‘‘Understanding Your 
Parents’ —“I would describe how their 
parents were brought up, then tell how 
parents feel on certain subjects such as 
staying out late, dates, etc.” 


Success stories and careers interest the 
high-school girl especially. These are 
some of their own titles: “He Made 
Good” ; “The Way to Fame’’—“‘it should 
begin when a girl wants to be an actress, 
and show how she works her way up to 
the top’’; To Be a Success in Life” 
——“shows how to make the most of what 
they possess, develop poise, personality, 
tact, etc.”; To Be Happy’’—‘‘be- 
gin with an example of a teen-ager who 
is happy in his or her routine of life; then 
give ways of being happy, such as kind- 
ness to others, appreciation of little 
things, etc.’’; “Success in Choosing a 
College’—‘‘based on researches; un- 
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biased opinion; facts as to what makes a 
college good or bad should be published.” 
Seniors especially thought that books 
or articles about their school would ap- 
peal to their classmates. They suggested 
titles like the following: ‘““The M 
High School System’’—‘‘explains the dif- 
ferent methods of teaching, cafeteria 
methods, library, etc., of our school”; 
“What’s Wrong in School?’’; ‘School 
Government”’—“‘it should be written so 
as to be interesting, not necessarily en- 
tertaining. Above all, it should tell the 
truth. In some schools the school govern- 
ment today is a terrible mess’’; ‘‘Ray at 
Night’”’—‘“‘a careful study of school life, 
full of details, relationships among stu- 
dents, relationships between students 
and teachers, the fun we have, the up- 
setting experiences, the undercurrents; 
what the teacher doesn’t know about the 
kid, what the kid doesn’t know about the 
teacher, home, and the school’; 
Psychology of the American Teacher’’— 
“sprinkled with humor and common ex- 
periences of everyday high-school stu- 
dent; advice on how to understand 
teachers and thus take the minor and 
major school disappointments in your 
stride. It would also tell the right ‘ap- 
proach’ for mark-seeking students.” 
Some of the titles, such as the follow- 
ing, showed their concern with the future 
and their place in the world of tomorrow: 
“The Turning Point” —*“‘would tell of the 
ending of adolescence and the going into 
the adult world. It would discuss the 
problems of this age and try and solve 
some of them”’; “Life Begins at Twenty- 
one”; “The Hopes of a Teen-Ager in 
This Modern World”; “Beyond Tomor- 
row’; “What Lies Ahead’’; ‘‘History and 
Its Influence on the Future Generation”; 
“T’m a Big Girl Now” —“should strike a 
happy medium between the bored cyni- 
cism and the complete silliness with 


which older authors write about teen- 
agers’; “‘Facing Life’s Challenge’—‘‘we 
have only one life; we are never sure of 
tomorrow; learn to live today. It is not 
necessary just to exist’’; “Religion as I 
See It”—“written as I, a young person, 
saw religion and interpreted the Bible.” 

These titles, which the pupils thought 
that persons of their age would all want 
to read, are quoted in detail because they 
give so much insight into adolescents’ 
ways and wishes. In the titles we find 
interest in the activities of other teen- 
agers; desire to read something that will 
help them solve their problems of grow- 
ing up, of family and teacher relation- 
ships, of boy-girl relationships, of voca- 
tional choice. They show concern for the 
future. Some look forward with eager- 
ness; others with serious concern; still 
others with fear and dread. Many are 
idealistic, resisting the impact of adult 
materialistic values. 

These boys and girls expressed quite 
fully the characteristics of books and arti- 
cles that appeal to them and of those they 
dislike in their responses to the last three 
questions: 

Think of the books or articles you have read 
this year that you just could not stand. What 
was it in them that made you dislike them 
so much? 

Think of the books or articles you have 
liked most this year. What was it in them that 
made you like them so much? 

Which book or article that you have read 
during the last year interested you most keen- 
ly? Give the author, title, publisher or maga- 
zine, and date (if you remember it). Then write 
as much as you can about it and why you 
liked it so much. 


Some of these comments related to style, 
some to organization, some to content. 
Here are some of the likes: 
A simple, free and easy style.—‘‘Writ- 
ten in simple words that everyone can 
understand. A person can hardly enjoy 
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something if he doesn’t understand it”’; 
“written in modern parlance, probably 
inserting a few slang expressions’’; 
“everyday simple language’’; “feeling of 
informality”; “‘vivid narrative—you feel 
you were right there with him and living 
his life.” 

Brevity—‘‘Should not go all around 
Robin Hood’s barn to put across a 
point’’; “there should be as little descrip- 
tion as possible—let the conversations of 
the characters do the describing.”’ 

Honest and straightforward.—‘‘Tells a 
story in a straightforward manner; pre- 
sents the idea and lets you judge for 
yourself.” 

Content.—Plenty of humor; plenty of 
action; “‘adventuresome, romantic, fast- 
moving, and historical background that 
gives a book added interest.” 

A number of these young people were 
critical of some of the modern books as 
being “‘too sexy.”’ They were disgusted 
with the lewd and profane language. As 
one girl mildly expressed it: ‘“The story 
could get along very well without details 
of behavior that isn’t proper behavior.”’ 
In praising The Robe, one boy at the same 
time criticized other modern books: 
“Tt [The Robe} puts you in a decent frame 
of mind, which is so unlike most of to- 
day’s popular novels. The book moved 
you to feelings of sympathy, love, and 
goodwill.” 

In brief, they wanted accurate facts, 
stated quite directly and clearly. They 
did not want to wade through irrelevan- 
cies. They wanted the story to move, 
and to move fast. In order for them to 
keep up with it, many of them realized 
that the vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture should be simple. They wanted the 
author to write in their language, inti- 
mately and informally. 

They expressed dislike for books that 
had the opposite characteristics: 
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Too great difficulty —‘Being over my 
head”’; “‘books I can’t understand”’; ‘‘the 
dialogue in which it was written.” 

Too wordy.—‘‘Too much dull descrip- 
tion”; “long paragraphs of description. 
Any description at all at the beginning of 
a story often discourages the reader so 
that he never reads the rest of the book”’; 
“to much detail about the surroundings” ; 
“idle conversation.” 

Slow-moving.—‘‘Not exciting or ad- 
venturous’’; ‘‘not enough action’; “‘slow, 
plodding plot”; “beat around the bush”; 
“T can’t stand books that start with a 
couple of chapters about nothing”’; “‘too 
much repetition, too much explanation.” 

Too monotonous.—‘‘T am a little tired 
of medieval settings” ; ‘‘too much histori- 
cal background”’; “they all run along the 
same pattern; nothing new and exciting 
seems to occur.”’ 

Too sentimental.—Some eighth-graders 
also complained about books with ‘“‘too 
much love in them,” ‘“‘books that are 
mushy.”’ 

Characters too old.—‘No young, de- 
lightful person to enliven it.” 

Little or no value——‘‘The kind of 
stories that accomplished nothing. You 
didn’t learn anything from them, you 
weren't amused by them, you weren’t 
even entertained by them. They were 
clumsily written with no particular 
style.”’ One of the teen-agers also object- 
ed to “books that seemed to be written 
because the authors needed some money, 
and not because they wanted to contrib- 
ute something for the benefit of the na- 
tion or world.” 

Most of these expressions of like and 
dislike were written in connection with 
specific books they especially liked or dis- 
liked. 

The seniors and juniors, with few ex- 
ceptions, were interested in the current 
fiction which adults were reading. The 
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titles most frequently mentioned favor- 
ably were The Robe, The Black Rose, 
King’s General, Captain from Castile, 
Leave Her to Heaven, Earth and High 
Heaven, and several of Pearl Buck’s and 
A. J. Cronin’s books. 

Occasionally seniors and sophomores 
included best-sellers of past years, such 
as Gone with the Wind. Zane Grey, Sin- 
clair Lewis, Arthur Conan Doyle, Mary 
Johnston, Jack London, Gene Stratton 
Porter, and Richard Halliburton were 
neglected but not entirely forgotten by 
this generation. Among books they recom- 
mended were some of the most popular 
war books, such as The Raft, They Were 
Expendable, Brave Men, Thirty Seconds 
over Tokyo, This Is Your War, and God 
Is My Co-pilot. Image of Josephine, 
Seventeen, Meet Corliss Archer, and other 
books in which the main characters were 
of teen age received favorable comments. 

Very few listed among the books that 
had interested them most keenly any of 
the classics usually required of high- 
school pupils. One boy, however, was en- 
thusiastic about Thackeray’s Vanity 
Fair; several juniors in one class men- 
tioned Dickens’ Tale of Two Cities and 
David Copperfield; and two or three chose 
Jane Eyre and Wuthering Heights as their 
“book of the year.’’ For the large major- 
ity of pupils The House of Seven Gables, 
Silas Marner, the Vicar of Wakefield, and 
books of this kind seemed ‘‘old-fash- 
ioned,”’ “long drawn out,” and, 
in short, ‘‘not the type of book teen-agers 
enjoy.” The language in which Shake- 
speare’s plays were written bothered 
them, and they found it difficult to follow 


the story. Of As You Like It, one boy la- 
conically remarked, “‘I didn’t like it.” 

Moving down into the junior high 
school years, we still find a few ‘‘boys’ 
books” by Pease, Meader, and Tunis 
among the more sophisticated adult ti- 
tles. Sports stories were popular with 
boys. Seventh-graders included animal 
stories more frequently than did pupils 
in the upper grades. There seem to be no 
books to bridge the gap between the some- 
what childish juveniles and the modern 
fiction written for adults—between Lit- 
tle Women and Forever Amber. Books like 
Junior Miss, Meet Corliss Archer, and 
T-Model Tommy may partially meet this 
need. Here is a fertile field for authors 
who understand teen-agers. 

In addition to the extensive reading in- 
terest in current adult fiction, the other 
most outstanding feature of today’s 
teen-age reading is the wide range of in- 
terest represented. In the same grade there 
are a few pupils reporting as their favor- 
ites books by George Bernard Shaw, 
Dostoevski, Francis Thompson, Thomas 
Wolfe, and Thomas Mann; while a few 
others mention Little Women, Pinocchio, 
and even the Bobbsey Twins. 

This diversity is characteristic of ado- 
lescence. It is a period in which the pen- 
dulum of a youngster’s interest swings 
between childhood and adulthood. Nat- 
urally, this fluctuation is reflected in his 
reading. Fortunately, adolescence is also 
a flexible period. Out of the very diver- 
sity of interests, the skilful teacher may 
help his pupils develop their best reading 
potentialities. 
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An Approach to Composition in the 
High School 


RUTH M. 


Berore children have the urge to 
write, they must have done some think- 
ing. The result of that thinking they may 
want to put down on paper. Whether 
they want to write depends largely upon 
the skill of the teacher in selecting and 
presenting subjects in which children of 
a particular age will have a lively inter- 
est. Adolescent boys and girls love to dis- 
cuss and share ideas. In this way each 
broadens his own outlook and grows as 
a social being in a social world, testing 
ideas he has acquired in the more pro- 
tected, limited confines of home. Often 
he finds that the precepts of his home are 
universal; again he finds challenging dif- 
ferences; always he is stimulated to 
think, and then he is ready to arrange his 
ideas on paper. 

In introducing a unit in composition, 
questions arise: How shall we begin? 
What will the children write? If the 
teacher follows the average textbook, he 
will present a miscellaneous list of sub- 
jects, discuss a model or two in the text, 
and tell the pupil to write a theme for 
tomorrow or the day after. He is rather 
bored by the procedure, and so are the 
pupils. Yet, he could make the teaching 
of composition the most exciting sub- 
ject in the school. How? By studying and 
learning the interests of the particular 
age he is teaching he could, by talking 
with his pupils, discover subjects about 
which their ideas differ. 


* Head of the English department, Cooley High 
School, Detroit, Mich. 
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The Michigan Committee on the Artic- 
ulation of High-School and College Eng- 
lish recommended in 1942 in their pub- 
lication, Preparation for College English, 
that “work that stresses exposition is the 
most generally useful, not only for com- 
munication in the workaday world but 
also for self-development. Those very few 
students who have a talent for writing 
in the freer forms can be individually en- 
couraged without sacrificing the essential 
class emphasis on exposition.”’ Of course, 
the compositions, ranging in length from 
one to five paragraphs, which the pupils 
on the high-school level write are rarely 
pure exposition. There will be descrip- 
tive, narrative, and argumentative ele- 
ments, but the general pattern of organ- 
ization may well be kept in the exposi- 
tory style. On the high-school level, 
therefore, little need be said to the pu- 
pils regarding the formal divisions of 
style, but the pupils will profit most 
from writing on subjects in which they 
learn the importance of logical, orderly 
thinking and the necessity for good or- 
ganization (general statements of theme, 
topic sentence, transition, clincher sen- 
tence, and so on). 

Subjects which have proved interest- 
ing for ninth-grade pupils include the 
following: 

1. My remedy for a certain fear I had 

2. Evidence of unusual intelligence in an 
animal 

3. My most prized possession 

4. A suggestion for improvement I should like 
to give a girl (or a boy) 
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5. My most interesting ancestor 

6. The most useful gadget in our house 

7. Explanation of a new word (or a new use 
of an old word) that has come into our 
language because of a new invention or 
situation 

8. Qualities of some great man or woman I 
admire 

g. A lesson I learned showing the importance 
of courtesy 

10. My favorite food (pupils bring advertise- 
ments for vocabulary study and stimula- 
tion) 


Among subjects effective for tenth- 
grade pupils are: 
1. A social custom I would abolish 
2. My greatest temptation to cheat 
3. Appreciation of what parents have done, 
but a plea for changes now that a son or 
daughter is rapidly reaching adult status 
(may take form of a letter to parents, two 
paragraphs in length) 
4. How I avoid a life of boredom 
5. Two ways in which I am intolerant and my 
remedies 
6. What quality do I possess which has caused 
accidents and what am I doing to overcome 
this? 
7. An ambition I have forsaken for my present 
one 


One teacher was seeking a subject 
suitable for a one-paragraph discussion. 
A XB girl in his class was in trouble over 
a situation involving lying. “‘ Everybody 
lies,” said this girl. ‘Would you like to 
hear what others of your age think about 
it?” asked the teacher. The teacher be- 
gan by reading two stories and relating 
the third: ‘‘Perjured,’? by Edith Merri- 
less, which revolves around the dramatic 
lie of the moment told to bolster one’s 
ego; ‘““‘Woman’s Sphere,’’? by S. H. 
Kemper, in which a boy tells a white lie 
to save his pride; and “The Lie,’’* by 
Mary Antin, in which a boy tells a noble 
lie to protect his father. By the second 


2 Atlantic Narratives (2d ser.; New York: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1918). 


3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 


day the pupils were keenly interested 
and had points of view they wished to 
express. Other types of lies were dis- 
covered, such as lies made necessary by 
a state of war. Great were the ranges of 
opinion among the group. Examples of 
lies were presented from books they had 
read, and the results of these were dis- 
cussed. Finally, each pupil was asked to 
take one point of view about lying in gen- 
eral or to select a point of view about a 
certain type of lie and be prepared to 
prove his stand by at least two support- 
ing statements or examples. This much 
he was to bring to class the third day, 
and the class would discuss the best way 
to present it convincingly. 

On the third day, the teacher asked 
his pupils if they would like to hear what 
a previous pupil had written on lying. 
The following paragraph’ was written 
on the board, and the pupils were asked 
to examine it closely. 


THE BENEFIT OF LYING 


A person can tell a lie apparently to help 
others out of trouble but actually to benefit 
himself. An example of this occurs in Tom 
Sawyer. When Becky tore one of the school- 
master’s favorite books while he was out of the 
room, Tom was the only witness to the deed. 
The schoolmaster, endeavoring to find the cul- 
prit, was astonished when Tom heroically 
sprang from his seat and shouted, “I done it.” 
After Tom was punished by being given a 
whipping and by being made to stay two hours 
after school, he was not surprised to find the 
grateful Becky waiting for him to appear. This 
lie, which seemed so noble to Becky, was really 
used by Tom to get in the charming Becky’s 
good graces. On the other hand, some people 
tell vicious lies because of jealousy or a personal 
grudge. Bill applied for and got a job in a 
grocery store. During school Bill told several of 
his friends about his new job. Another boy, over- 
hearing the conversation, became jealous be- 
cause Bill had this job. Thus, he went to the 
manager of the store and told him that Bill was 


5 Model presented by teacher (written by a XB 
pupil). 
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COMPOSITION IN 


not capable, that he could not be trusted, false- 
hoods that soon led to Bill’s discharge. These 
two examples of lies, one good and one bad, 
show that lies are usually told for the benefit of 
the person telling them. 


From a study of this model, the teach- 
er drew a graphic pattern of the order 
of thinking in the paragraph, showing 
the opening sentence containing a state- 
ment of the theme and point of view. (It 
was explained that the first sentence 
could just lead into the subject, arous- 
ing interest, and that this could be fol- 
lowed by the topic sentence of the para- 
graph that serves to tie together the vari- 
ous phases of proof to follow; or that the 
“lead” sentence could be combined with 
the topic sentence.) Then followed a dis- 
cussion as to the order in which the vari- 
ous phases of proof were presented, 
pointing out transition words and ex- 
plaining the transition of ideas. Finally, 
the clincher sentence at the end was dis- 
cussed as to its value in rounding out the 
thinking and giving a sense of finality. 
Other items were taken up, especially the 
matter of avoiding dulness in writing 
by having some fresh viewpoint and 
fresh materials for proof as well as choos- 
ing colorful, appropriate words. 

Thus, on the fourth day, the pupils 
brought to class their rough pencil copies 
and the books they were reading outside 
of class. The teacher on this day devoted 
the entire period to answering questions 
and helping individuals with problems of 
organization, mechanics, neatness, titles, 
and form. (A set of dictionaries was 
available for checking spelling.) Those 
who were not being helped by the teacher 
were either improving their paragraphs 
or reading their books. 

Finally, on the fifth day, the themes, 
carefully written in ink, were handed in 
for reading and correction by the teacher. 
The teacher made an effort to get these 
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back to the pupils as quickly as possible 
before their interest in this project 
waned. If the unit started on a Monday, 
then the sixth day, also a Monday, was, 
in the opinion of this teacher, the best 
day for handing back the themes. 

Now, a word about the correction of 
compositions. Too often pupils have 
the idea that they have done well if 
they have few errors in sentence struc- 
ture, spelling, punctuation, or capitaliza- 
tion. Since the teacher is engaged in 
teaching the boys and girls to think in an 
orderly, effective way and is looking for 
evidence of this in their themes, he must 
also keep in mind in reading these com- 
positions the following items: 


1. Is there evidence of good thinking? 

2. Has the pupil presented convincing proof? 
Has he furnished specific examples? 

3. Has he arranged his ideas in the best pos- 
sible order? Does he have a topic sentence 
and a clincher sentence? 

4. Has he managed his transitions between 
various phases of his thought effectively and 
gracefully? 

5. Is his vocabulary adequate? Does he avoid 
the too flowery diction? Does he use words in 
the approved connotation? Does he avoid 
slang and colloquialism? Are his words 
chosen for the best use in simple, clear, force- 
ful writing? What suggestions can the 
teacher make? 


The skilful teacher will write brief 
commendatory notes as well as give each 
pupil suggestions regarding his specific 
needs for improvement. Here are a few 
examples of such comments taken from 
actual themes: ‘You have an excellent 
idea, but you write in such a childish, 
choppy style that your readers will fail 
to appreciate your good thought’’; ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent unifying topic sentence and 
equally good clincher sentence’; ‘‘This 
shows marked improvement in organiza- 
tion over your previous theme. Also, by 
reading your paragraph aloud you have 
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revised your sentences, thus gaining 
smoothness”; “Your paragraph sounds 
well, but what do you mean by ‘tortu- 
ous paths’? Remember, the simple, clear 
style is more effective.”’ 

Then, on the day the teacher returns 
the corrected themes, he will select the 
best, which he will read, asking the pu- 
pils why each is good and adding his own 
comments. This is a valuable lesson and 
an important one. The teacher will keep 
faith with the pupils by never revealing 
who wrote the themes read. It is also well 
to ask if anyone objects to having his 
theme read providing the author’s name 
is not given. This is a necessary link be- 
tween teacher and pupils, for, if pupils 
are encouraged to be frank and honest in 
what they write, they must be confident 
that the identity of the writers of themes 
read shall not be disclosed. The composi- 
tions will now be returned to the indi- 
viduals, who will make out their correc- 
tion sheets to be turned in the next day 
attached to their corrected compositions. 
Pupils will number the errors on the face 
of the compositions and on the correction 
sheet record the correction and reason 
for the correction as: “I need a comma 
before the conjunction in a compound 
sentence,” or ‘‘There is an adverb. I 
need their, the possessive pronoun,” or 


“*T failed to round out my paragraph with 
a satisfactory concluding sentence. I 
should add the following: ‘It would be 
too bad, therefore, to deprive a traveler 
of his age-old privilege of deviating from 
the truth in order to be a more entertain- 
ing guest.’” 

From this basic training in learning to 
think and to organize their ideas in the 
writing of single paragraphs in the ninth 
grade and in the writing of one- and two- 
paragraph compositions in the tenth 
grade, boys and girls in the college- 
preparatory and commercial classes® are 
able to think through and write on more 
mature subjects, requiring from one to 
five paragraphs in the eleventh grade; 
and by the end of the twelfth grade pu- 
pils are handling without difficulty ex- 
position of current problems, which are 
the outgrowth of vigorous class discus- 
sion, and related reading, in which a 
definite point of view is taken and 
proved. From this type of training in 
composition in high school, pupils will 
have no serious adjustment to make to 
the demands in writing required of them 
in any freshman English course in any 
college. 

6 Pupils are grouped by ability in Cooley High 


School, and the techniques described in this paper 
are those used for the abler pupils. 
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An Attempt To Measure Ideals 


GEORGE H. HENRY‘ 


I 


Atrnoucs I had learned by consider- 
able experience that there was no satis- 
factory measure even of such concrete 
skills as grammar, I was continually ex- 
asperated to have to admit to myself 
that after what I considered to be a good 
moment of teaching literature I had no 
way of measuring it, of proving even to 
myself that it was good. How I swelled in 
my early days when a little fourteen- 
year-old country girl whispered to me at 
the door: “My, I enjoyed your lesson to- 
day.” It was better than the supervisor’s 
praise. Here at least was a measure of 
something. But what about the twenty- 
eight others who said nothing? Were they 
a better index of what I was doing? 
About this time I came upon a passage 
from Henry Adams: ‘A teacher affects 
eternity; he can never tell where his in- 
fluence stops.’’ To one brought up in a 
society that worships anything that 
stands out—whether it be a mountainous 
frame, a schnozzle, a strong right jab, an 
excessive number of bathrooms in a 
house, the votes one can command— 
Adams’ statement implied a frightening 
anonymity. And yet it was natural, it 
seemed to me, in justification of my role, 
to yearn to be able, in regard to an indi- 
vidual pupil, to draw a line where my in- 
fluence began and where it ended. I want- 
ed to avoid having it said of me what an- 
other Adams, Charles Francis, said of his 
teachers: “I never have been able.... 


tPrincipal of the Community High School, 
Dover, Del. 
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to overcome some great disadvantages 
which the superstitions and wrong the- 
ories and worse practices of my Alma 
Mater inflicted upon me.” It is not easy 
to be consoled by the fact that “the 
things that are most precious and pro- 
found in the relation of parents and chil- 
dren, or in the soul of an inspired edu- 
cator, do not occur in forms liable to ra- 
tional or measurable approaches.” Is the 
teaching of ideals all blind faith? Do I 
have to accept with good grace this truth: 
“When the student has found his own 
way in the world he cannot recall how 
much wisdom he owes to another’’? 
Teachers, I supposed, must go down as 
nameless as the millions of mothers who 
sit out sleepless nights by the bedsides of 
their sick children. 

Yet I could not leave off seeking for a 
measure of the intangibles. As a teacher 
I hoped to add something of humanity to 
the life of man and was thwarted by the 
absence of any genuine proof that my pu- 
pils were partaking of this humanity. It 
was not that I hoped to improve the com- 
munity in the vulgar uplift sense of the 
word or that I wanted “results” in the 
instrumentalist’s meaning; rather it was 
that as one teacher in that experiment in 
which nearly all Americans have placed 
their faith I wanted to be sure that I had 
no useless part. 

To have as measures only written re- 
ports, tests, “finals,” and the superficial 
politeness of social intercourse was not 
enough. The kind of mensuration I was 
seeking, I realized, would compel me to 
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know pupils exceedingly well—to be ever 
alert, ever curious, to changes inside 
them. And I was drawn, thereby, into an 
intimate association with my pupils in a 
way I had never before known; not in any 
professional, any clinical or case way, but 
in a way that even parents, with their 
solicitude for mending torn pajama tops, 
providing vitamins, and talking careers, 
are seldom privileged to share—mine led 
straight to what was going on within 
them. And I kept all their secrets and 
used them as measures. From this new 
search I learned that, as the teacher’s in- 
ner life develops, his measure grows more 
comprehensive and yet precise, not in the 
exactness of numbers but in the sure 
habit of discerning those processes in pu- 
pils that indicate growth, the kind of ob- 
servation that would guide a Mark Van 
Doren to detect ‘“‘when youth finds po- 
etry to be of practical importance.” 
Teaching could be such, I was certain, 
that the measure might be contained 
within it. Like C. A. Robinson, writing in 
the Saturday Review, ‘I would make the 
whole experience [learning] so vital and 
immense that it would be impossible to 
set an ordinary examination.” 

I first freed myself from grade equiva- 
lents and percentiles and invented a scale 
of values to replace fixed quartiles that 
heretofore had held for me a certain fatal- 
ism. For instance, invariably the upper 
quartile tended to lack a sense of reality, 
their very choice of subject matter gen- 
erally being of a hot-house, literary, 
“school” cast, and their superiority in 
school often no more than a shrewdness 
of perceiving that, the more school-like 
one is, the more school will reward one. 
Honors were to be obtained, they clever- 
ly saw, by employing their gift of glibness 
on such abstract subjects as foreign prob- 
lems, justice, nature, the qualities that 
make for success, the genius of Corot. 


And I, brought up on the same thing, at 
first was deceived by this verbalism and 
pounced upon it as if it were a find; but, 
as I critically surveyed them as beings, I 
was astonished that many of them did 
not care to see with an honest eye and 
that no further from class than the cor- 
ridor their facility with words was dissi- 
pated in a behavior and in principles no 
different from the other pupils. This 
fatalism, I now saw, was something of 
my own devising: I had encouraged this 
artiness with ‘‘A’s.” Actually, my reli- 
ance on percentages had created in these 
young minds an obstacle to learning 
which Roger Bacon described as “the 
hiding of one’s ignorance under the pre- 
tense of wisdom.” My new measure 
taught me that to these so-called ‘“‘honor 
pupils” the examination was often the 
all of school and that school was to them 
the all of learning; and in self-defense I 
quit giving formal tests so that this group 
could not quarrel when I gave them the 
mark they deserved. For ten years, now, 
I have not given an “examination” in 
literature. 

On the other hand, with the exception 
of the very dullest pupils, often the lower 
quartiles had a keener sense of the out- 
side world than the bright pupils, a more 
simple love of people, and a hint of hav- 
ing had to work harder—all of which got 
into their writings, their opinions, and 
their acts in the way a cedar box gives its 
essence to the clothes it contains. I was 
pleased, also, to find H. G. Wells saying 
something that agreed with my observa- 
tions: “The uneducated had the advan- 
tage of the educated in a closer grip on 
reality and boldness of initiative.’ As a 
result of all this exploration, mine became 
a delightfully new kind of measure, good 
and human, and gave to teaching a pleas- 
ure I never thought possible. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO 


II 


I wanted a measure that would be, 
above all, clear to the pupils, something 
that was not more quantitatively exact 
than an objective test, but that measured 
the ‘‘real,”’ not one trait isolated from the 
pupil’s total humanity. I wanted to get 
away from the present-day apotheosis of 
the norm. My purpose was not to reduce 
education to the easily measured or to 
convert ideals to arithmetic. If, as Ul- 
rich of Harvard writes, “all good teach- 
ing consists in changing passivity into 
activity,” then my purpose was to use 
literature in such a manner as to make a 
difference in the behavior of pupils, but 
conduct could not be a goal unless I 
looked for it, held pupils responsible for 
it, graded it—that is, measured it. 

After some weeks of experiment I 
made up a measure, though really it was 
but the congealing of various personal 
shifts and devices and the compiling of 
many little classroom experiences that lie 
in one for years unsorted and unstated. I 
ran off sheets on the ditto machine, 
stapled them, and passed them out to a 
section of college preparatory seniors, ex- 
actly as given below. We discussed the 
new measure for three days and in the 
process collected a good many definitions 
of what it means to be educated. The pu- 
pils agreed that this measure was just 
and that they would be willing to be 
marked by it. Here it is: 


1. One of the marks of an educated man is 
his respect for, but not worship of, the great 
minds of the past, a feeling for the contribu- 
tions that original thinkers have made for our 
own total enrichment. If during a deep discus- 
sion a certain pupil seriously hampered our 
common attempt to understand a Words- 
worth or a Browning by boisterous conduct or 
flippant distracting remarks, would it be fair 
to take this into consideration in grading that 
pupil? 

2. Self-control in conversation and argument 
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is highly desirable. It comes from the knowledge 
that there are two sides to a question and that 
personalities should not enter into a conflict 
of ideas. If you lose your temper constantly or 
get personal in discussion, become heated and 
sarcastic, should you be rightfully marked 
lower for this defect? 

3. Ifafter eleven years of English and study- 
ing the classics, even though you make good 
marks on your reports, would it be fair to con- 
sider the fact that you habitually in “off” 
hours—summer, for instance—read only cheap 
books from the newsstands or rental libraries? 

4. You spend six weeks on how to organize 
ideas and received ‘““B” or “A” on your theme 
at that time. Several months later you give an 
oral report, and, although the subject matter is 
excellent and you talk well, you violate unity 
and have an ineffectual ending, would this later 
report be a better way for judging your mastery 
of writing a composition than the original “‘A”’ 
theme? 

5. In the restaurant, at home, in the corri- 
dors, and in the poolroom you use a profusion 
of grammatical errors. Is it justifiable to con- 
sider this outside-class use in addition to the 
score on drill exercises, which you probably 
pass with ease? 

6. Suppose you are planning for college. It 
is noticeable, let us assume, that you never do 
more than what is expected of you. Sometimes 
you evade work when the teacher makes 
an error in checking up on assignments in class. 
Does this indicate that you are not sufficiently 
mature to direct your work at a higher insti- 
tution? 

7. Assume that your conversation rarely 
includes foreign affairs, books, problems facing 
our nation, or community conditions. But you 
constantly dote on the Yankees, Robert Taylor, 
Jack Benny, and Charlie McCarthy. Can you 
truly defend yourself that your high-school 
education really influenced you deeply? 

8. It is the mark of an educated person that 
he relate episodes in books to his own experi- 
ence and thus through this comparison derive 
a new insight into life for himself. If you are in 
the habit of doing this, should your mark be 
raised even though you have not done very well 
generally in English mechanics when writing 
up your book report? 

9. It is the characteristic of an untrained 
person that the “very big,” the sensational, 
the gigantic, the very expensive, are considered 
worth while for this alone. If it is noticeable 
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that you fall for the “colossal” movie, the 
overadvertised book, the bellowings of high 
officials, reckless display of money, and that 
these things determine your evaluation, is it 
correct to say that your training in being critical 
has been in vain? 

10. When you are a prey to propaganda, 
headlines, and fake advertising, or if you derive 
your political information from only one source, 
is it permissible for me to include this in your 
total rating? 

11. Assume that you got ninety out of 
one hundred words correct in a vocabulary 
test. In class and on themes, however, there 
is no apparent use of these words from the list 
or any growth in word usage. Which is the 
more important in influencing the grade—the 
test score or class usage? 

12. After being in contact with the episodes 
of the past and seeing the long-range perspec- 
tive of human movements, one should be re- 
sistive to fads of the moment, the thing-to-do, 
the falling-in-line because “‘everybody’s doing 
it.”” If you follow current, mass actions, pro- 
grams, games, and books, can you truthfully 
maintain that you should receive a good mark 
merely because you passed a set of questions 
on some long-dead authors? 

13. One truth that wide reading of good 
literature should drive home is that the human 
soul must be a free, independent, unique 
thing: that you have an inner self utterly 
yours. Do you have convictions and ideals 
that you will courageously defend against pres- 
sure groups? Do you enjoy solitude at times to 
cultivate this spirit? Do you act as if you have 
this simple dignity at certain moments, or is 
this inner life swallowed by a round of parties, 
engagements, dances, and games? If you cannot 
win respect from classmates or possess little 
sensitivity to or appreciation for your own 
inner life, should you be rated a superior pupil? 

14. Do you treat so-called “inferiors” 
scornfully? Are you nice to people who “rate” 
but just tolerant to unlearned, unpolished, or 
untrained people? If you are snobbish in school, 
have you an honest right to a high mark, espe- 
cially since wide reading reveals the essential 
weakness of all of us, our deep tragedies and 
feverish longing for real happiness? Surely 
literature should have developed our sympa- 
thies. 

15. Are your willing to drudge or to slave 
painstakingly after facts, to examine sources in 
a sustained effort because you know that that is 


the way truth is won? Do you enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of a job well done, especially when you 
realize what infinite trouble and toil is behind 
a work of art—like a poem, a novel, a new dis- 
covery in history? Should you receive an ‘‘A”’ 
if you are not willing to drudge mentally or 
physically? 

16. All fine minds are known by the fact that 
they have an all-consuming hobby that tends 
to make them many-sided and rich personali- 
ties. If you have no such strong interest, can it 
be safely said that you are not fully awakened 
educationally? Suppose you do all the assign- 
ments very well and are colorless in personality 
because for some reason these matters you write 
up so beautifully are not becoming a part of you. 
Should this lack be recognized in forming your 
total mark? 

17. Do you join organizations in school and 
community because you believe that certain 
ideals in which you believe can be accomplished 
better collectively? Is it more worth while 
to act in a club for some goal than merely to 
write about it? Is it proper to note that you 
are the “‘active” kind or the “writing” kind 
or both? Or, when you speak or write, can 
you get people to act? Should this ability go to 
make up your rating—that you lead in activi- 
ties here in school? 

18. If you are not trustworthy and fall 
down on a job, if you cannot be relied on to 
see through a project, have you acquired that 
quality of an educated man that twelve years 
of discipline and learning should engender? If 
for a radio play in assembly you did not attend 
to all the details properly, should you be marked 
down in the final English class marking? 

19. Are you intemperate and immoderate 
in your pleasures? Do you do any one pleasure 
to excess so that it is harmful to you? An edu- 
cated man endeavors to let his reason control 
his desires and pleasures, instead of allowing 
habit to rule him. The mind is that part of us 
that makes us human. Do you enjoy creations 
of the mind? Is it proper to grade you in 
English on this matter? 

20. Dishonesty, thievery, lying, and mali- 
cious gossip are antisocial traits—if prevalent 
they would lead to chaos. Educated men specu- 
late a great deal on what is right and what 
is wrong: man’s purpose on earth, our relation- 
ship to God. The famous books treat of these 
eternal questions of mankind. What good is 
your mere knowledge? These questions are of 
the very essence of English. Should those 
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smaller acts which, added up, we call character 
help decide your mark in literature? 


To give some idea how the above 
“measuring instrument”’ was used, I cite 
a few examples from dozens that I have 
to select from; and the reader may judge 
how I must have angled myself into 
many opportunities to be with pupils. 
Yet I am seldom conscious of having any 
pupil under a discerning eye for purposes 
of such examination, and many times it 
was not until days later that, alone at 
home, I had a sudden revelation of the 
full meaning of a pupil’s action or state- 
ment. My measure, born thus of a “‘recol- 
lection in tranquillity” is more simple and 
human and more organic than just a set 
of questions. 

A girl complained bitterly to me about 
not receiving an ‘‘A”’ when all her themes 
and oral work were credited with 
that coveted symbol. I defended myself 
something like this: “In home-room dis- 
cussions and in class meetings and many 
and many a time in committee work be- 
sides, you become heated and personal in 
your remarks; you cannot tolerate op- 
position; you send a wave of provocation 
throughout a whole class by your querul- 
ousness; you make people dislike what- 
ever good points you advance because of 
your whining, peevish manner, causing 
many a good home-room discussion to 
degenerate into a personal attempt to 
score a win at the expense of the whole 
group.” 

“But that has nothing to do with my 
class mark.” 

“Tt has a great deal to do with their 
evaluation of you—and mine.” 

Several weeks after our work on Mac- 
beth and a subsequent reading of modern 
plays, a girl informed me that, since she 
and her parents were going to spend sev- 
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eral days in New York, she wanted me to 
help her select a few plays she should see. 
We spent a long while together reading 
previews and talking theater. Something 
seemed to be worrying her. She did not 
know how to explain it. She hoped I 
would understand. 

“How can I convince my parents? 
They are crazy about Radio City movies 
and musical comedies. I want to see 
Hamlet and Shadow and Substance.” By 
calling her parents I managed to effect 
a compromise; I pleaded that these plays 
were for extra credit in her school work. 
Certainly this girl had benefited from her 
study in drama—to the extent that she 
was willing ‘‘to have it out’ with her 
family about the quality of the plays they 
were to select. This little episode proved 
more than any test could reveal, and I 
thought of it when I considered her 
grade. I told her, and she was startled. 

One June, near the finish of school, I 
had a chat with a boy who was going for 
a whole summer to a little New England 
farm very close to a small town. ‘‘When 
I pack,” he said, “I always like to put 
my socks inside my shoes—it’s wasted 
space if you don’t—and often I cram 
soap and collar buttons and a penknife or 
shoe horn in there. But I bet you can’t 
guess what I put in my shoe this time, in 
under the socks? That mimeographed 
list of books you gave us. They have a 
good library there, and I thought I’d do 
some reading.’’ He babbled this to me 
over a soda. 

Surely this is a genuine interest in 
books. Unfortunately, this school year 
was over and the marks were settled, but 
would it be unfair for me to carry in my 
mind over the summer this lad’s love of 
books and consider it when his reports 
come in next winter? I did. 

Once I had a very snobbish boy. He 
was careful to pick companions who 
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“rated’’; he judged people by the size of 
the automobile they drove. ‘Country 
club,” ‘‘orchids,” ‘‘abroad,”’ ‘‘senator’s 
daughter,” “‘best people,” ‘‘yacht,” “tux- 
edos’’—all were great glittering words to 
him and set his heart pounding. He had 
a good mind, wrote well, talked effective- 
ly, read everything required. One day I 
upbraided him for his whole attitude to- 
ward life when he complained about my 
string of “C’s” on his report card. He 
protested that he was going to college, 
and a series of “‘C’s”’ would keep him out 
of the upper quartile and probably com- 
pel him to take the college-entrance ex- 
aminations. I replied that I did not see 
how a person could read sympathetically 
and with feeling such books as Les Misé- 
rables, The Growth of the Soil, and The 
Harbor, as he had recorded here on his 
reading list, and still be toadyish to peo- 
ple who never read at all but drive a 
Packard. 

“But if I write up my reports well,” he 
shot back, “what has all that to do with 
my mark?” 

I drove back hard. “Genuine reading 
should reveal the essential weakness of 
us all, our feverish search for real happi- 
ness, the ups and downs of fortune. 
Young as you are, your great intelligence 
already has found that the world likes to 
bandy art and literature for show. Evi- 
dently you are not reading well.” 

For six weeks we worked at unity, co- 
herence, and emphasis, and the consum- 
mation was a_ twelve-hundred-word 
theme exhibiting an understanding of 
these much-hated and _little-acquired 
skills. A girl handed in a gem of a paper, 
with a lively opening, smooth transitions, 
and logical development, with its 
thought, too, good and well phrased. 
Four weeks later she participated in a 
debate in assembly, and her talk was so 
incoherent and rambling that later, in 


class, where we analyzed the merits of the 
various speakers, hers immediately re- 
ceived a good panning. I asked the class 
which was the better evidence of mastery 
—the formal theme handed in especially 
to pass a unit on organization of ideas or 
the much later, unsupervised paper pre- 
sented in assembly. The class was unani- 
mous for the latter: what was originally 
to be an “‘A”’ I dropped to a “C.”’ 

Once when taking a group of seniors 
through the Rodin Museum in Philadel- 
phia, I observed that one girl who had 
never seemed to respond much to litera- 
ture would linger longest at the sculpture, 
while most of the others paraded past 
these rugged bronzes in a hurry. I man- 
aged to stand by her, and she said, “‘It’s 
like poetry, isn’t it?” A few sentences 
more told me what her reticence in class 
and her clumsy themes could not: she 
had a deeper feeling for poetry than the 
more loquacious ones who made the class 
lively. When I came to mark her report, 
I thought of this episode and raised her 
grade. I called her into the office and told 
her why I had done so. Six years have 
gone by, and she still thanks me for a 
recognition of something outside class 
that gave her new confidence in English. 


The brightest pupil I ever taught was 
a rank egoist. The young Lord Byron 
protested at his “B’s”’ as an affront to his 
“talent.” I said: “Art is a social tool, not 
an outlet for exhibitionism. Until you 
learn that fact you will never be an ‘A’ 
pupil—or a writer.” 


IV 


What merit did the new measure have 
over the traditional ones? English took 
on a tinge of adventure; it was pushed 
out into the drugstore, the play, the as- 
sembly, the gridiron, the corridor: litera- 
ture had something to do with action— 
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not only action you read about but be- 
havior you do. For the first time in their 
lives, it seemed, pupils asked what an 
education is, what it is for. It was strange 
to them that education was not knowl- 
edge. English became not so much a 
course as a force—a force with purpose. 
They could turn English in upon them- 
selves. In short, the evaluation of con- 
duct, both theirs and that in books and 
in men in public life, became the core of 
the course. Pupils began to look quite 
through verbalization to the motives be- 
hind it. 

And I, when failing to find in pupils in- 
telligence and verbal facility, am forced 
to hunt for other gifts, and, the blinkers 
of traditional English thus lifted, I dis- 
cover in pupils much commendable ac- 
tion that pure literature never allowed 
me to see. The ones who suffered most by 
it were the “A”’ pupils. Crude as it may 
be, the measure in itself is educative: 
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method and measure are one. I have used 
it with variations for over seven years, 
and it has led me to all kinds of individual 
guidance in English. 

Though this measure has added both 
liveliness and reality to the course, I can- 
not prove it, and now I am dissatisfied 
that I have yet no way of measuring the 
effectiveness of the measure! What good 
is it simply to say to a laymen or to a 
fellow-teacher—minus chart, graph, or 
table—that now my classes have more 
“‘spirit’’? 

Here, then, is a groping toward teach- 
ing pupils that ideals “are connected 
with actualities of existence.” It is not 
just the guidance fad. Action appropri- 
ate to ideals should be to the pupils one 
of the essentials, along with grammar 
and composition, of a course in English: 
the pupils should come to know quite 
young that this is what is meant by 
studying literature. 


Young Reading 


or 


Twenty Years Later 


CHARLES T. LETSON’ 


Wien I think back to my own high- 
school days and to the reading we did, I 
find myself more than amazed at the con- 
trast between that reading and the read- 
ing done by high-school students today. 
Nor is this contrast lessened by the dif- 
ferences in the books read then and to- 
day, for they differ strongly in both con- 
tent and style. 

What did we know twenty years ago 
of books that made best-seller lists, of 


* Hand Consolidated School, Madison, Conn. 


books that could be portrayed on the 
screen or over the radio, of book-club 
selections, of prize-winning books, of 
condensations, or of twenty-five-cent 
editions? They must have existed (and I 
think I can remember one or two), but 
for the most part they received little or 
no attention. We were not in the least 
conscious of them. 

Today one finds condensations of out- 
standing books in magazines, hears 
broadcasts of scenes from books, sees 
drug-store counters and paperstands 
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offering twenty-five-cent editions ofevery- 
thing from Thirty Seconds over Tokyo to 
Shakespeare. And a youngster will spend 
a quarter for a book—but not two and a 
half dollars. When an author hits the 
jackpot on a book club or a movie right, 
there at once is a story, and newspapers, 
magazines, and even the radio lose no 
time in splashing the information across 
lines of communication. The book itself, 
the author’s life, how he came to write 
the book—all are written up and often 
pictured, thus stimulating interest in the 
book and eventually in its reading. 

All this comes to the attention of the 
high-school student. He becomes famil- 
iar with the names of the books and the 
authors. He reads many of the books, 
talks about them, and sees the movie— 
feels, in fact, a certain obligation to do so. 

In looking over the reading cards of 
my students, I am flabbergasted at the 
books that they are reading. Freshmen 
and sophomores, to say nothing of 
juniors and seniors, reading Black Boy, 
A Walk in the Sun, Brideshead Revisited, 
Forever Amber, For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
and a list of like books that makes one 
wonder what the result of such advanced 
reading must be on personality and char- 
acter of these teen-agers. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
every student reads all these books. Far 
from it. In a day crowded with activity, 
curricular and extra-curricular, with 
bids for time from a multitude of 
sources from radio to community, it 
would be an impossibility. But the fact 
that they do read books at all is arrest- 
ing. Some students report the reading of 
as many as a hundred books a year; 
others, of only eight or ten—almost all 
for book reports. 

Nor does the reading stop at “new” 
books. Countless classics are represented 
in the lists. Jane Eyre and Wuthering 


Heights (because of the movie, no doubt), 
The Red Badge of Courage (because of 
the twenty-five-cent edition—and the 
length), Melville, Hawthorne, Hardy, 
Conrad, and others are there. 

Some cases are little short of astound- 
ing—exceptions, of course. One fresh- 
man lists the dialogues of Plato and 
several Greek plays. Another lists works 
of Tolstoi, Dostoevski, and Turgenev. 
Incredulous. I questioned these students 
—both boys, incidentally—quite casual- 
ly. And they had digested an astonishing 
amount of the substance of these works. 

“Which dialogue of Plato’s did you 
like best?” I asked Kenny. 

“The one called The Republic,” he 
answered. 

“‘Let’s see,” I went on, “didn’t he 
attempt to divide society into classes?’’ 

“Yes, three classes,” he replied, giving 
them. 

And he thought Oedipus Rex the best 
Greek play. What, I wondered, would 
he not be able to tell his college English 
professor when he entered those gates of 
learning? 

“How did you happen to tie up with 
Plato and Sophocles?” 

“They’re on the reading list,’’ Kenny 
said almost indignantly. 

Suddenly I remembered the mimeo- 
graphed list of the “World’s Best One 
Hundred Books”’ that I had given out at 
the beginning of the year. Apparently 
one student had taken the list seriously 
and was going to grapple with it. 

Howard, on the other hand, was 
hipped on the Russian authors, wanted 
to know of any others worth reading. I 
suggested Gorki and Chekhov. The 
thing that had always stopped me in 
Russian works were the names, but this 
chap could rattle them off with the 
dexterity of a Danny Kaye. 

The same day I went through the desks 
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in my homeroom—it being Friday, 
house-cleaning day—and noted a twen- 
ty-five-cent edition of Babbitt in one 
desk; in another, two comics under a 
quarter copy of The Grapes of Wrath. 
And these, remember, are freshmen! 

How well I recall struggling through 
The Virginian, Tom Brown’s School 
Days, and a book on big-game hunting 
in Africa by Osa Johnson—and this in 
my junior year. Of course, my reading 
was far from phenomenal. I had never 
learned to read for one thing. And, for 
another, I was too busy earning my 
three letters, which were anything but 
literary. 

What did I know of Lewis, Heming- 
way, Dreiser, Anderson? I had not been 
taught literature. We read Shakespeare, 
Milton, Burke’s Conciliation with A meri- 
ca, Irving’s Goldsmith, and A Tale of Two 
Cities. And I remember “reading” them! 
We were assigned the next act or the 
next two chapters. We never dramatized 
them or discussed the behavior or human 
nature of the characters so that they 
came to life. To us, most of us anyway, 
they were lethal. 

Today the pupils read some of the old 
classics, and a few, I suppose, are bored 
and cannot understand them too well. 
But the majority catch something of 
the spirit, something of the gleam, of 
the life that lies on the pages. They 
learn that literature is alive, that the 
characters are real people. 

Macbeth, Julius Caesar, and such 
works we read in class—every word. No 
reading the next scene or act—unless 
one wants to. (And more want to because 
they do not have to.) I read the first 
couple of acts. After that, and discus- 
sions of why the characters did this or 
that and what we think is going to hap- 
pen next, we are ready for the pupils 
to read and take parts—for someone to 
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walk across the front of the room reading 
Lady Macbeth’s lines in the sleep- 
walking scene, while a boy and a girl 
crouch in the corner as the doctor and 
the nurse and listen to the incriminating 
words. 

Or to have half-a-dozen youngsters 
standing before the class as Aunt Pullet, 
Mrs. Glegg, Sister Deane, Tom, and 
Maggie, reading parts while one lone 
figure stands at the door, sticking her 
head in to comment as the author does— 
far too often and too much, we decide. 

Or, again, to have three or four stu- 
dents seated at a table in front of the 
room, facing a microphone, their backs 
to the class, who sit in back of the room 
listening to their words coming from a 
loudspeaker as the group in front take 
the parts in “A Lost Silk Hat”’ or a radio 
adaptation of “How I Found America.” 

Do these readings strike any sparks? 
I remember the other day when, after a 
chapter from The Mill on the Floss, a 
girl jumped to her feet. She was furious. 
“T think the way Mrs. Tulliver treats 
her husband after he has lost the mill is 
stinking. She hasn’t an ounce of loyalty in 
her flabby makeup!” 

“But there are people like that even 
today,” I tell her, “who confuse trivial- 
ities with the main issues.”’ 

“T think a wife should be willing to lie, 
cheat, even steal for her husband,”’ 
another girl says. 

“T shouldn’t recommend it, but even 
the law recognizes that spirit in not call- 
ing on a wife or a husband to testify 
against the other.” 

“And saying all that in front of the 
children,” gasps another girl. “I’d slap 
her down.” 

“‘That’s the sign of a good author,” I 
point out. “She arouses your likes and 
dislikes. Remember, George Eliot felt 
the same way you do, as you can see in 
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Maggie’s words at the end of the chap- 
ter. She is merely pointing out the super- 
ficiality of some people.” 

With a little encouragement, a little 
dramatization even of the sensational 
now and then, the students catch the is- 
sue and tear into it. 

And these same students read Main 
Street, The Return of the Native, Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, The Scarlet Letter, Vanity 
Fair, Strange Interlude, Strange Fruit, 
and Look Homeward, Angel! 

Oh, me, and what do they do with 
them all? I cringe at the though of pit- 
falls and misinterpretation, of the sophis- 
tication and realism found in the books. 
Back in our high-school days we were 
comparatively sheltered. Now and then 
we chanced on a book that was worth a 
few puzzled snickers, but I am not too 
sure that we would not have been better 
off with some good out-and-out spade- 
calling. Kids are kids, and they are going 
to learn anyway, so they might just as 
well learn the open way rather than by 
undercover methods. 

When you come right down to it, the 
Bible, Chaucer, Boccaccio, Shakespeare, 
and the eighteenth-century writers can 
blanch most of our modern “realists” 
when it comes to calling spades. 

I can remember, too, going to the 
town library in search of a book to read 
and report on. There I would stand be- 
fore towering shelves of rebound books, 
all of which looked the same to me. The 
one I selected was generally a “lemon,” 
and although I sucked my way through 
it, I was in no hurry to return to the 
library. 

Today students are furnished with 
lists of prospective books of various 
types. When they enter the library, 
they seek books, not blindly, but with 
purpose. The book they get will serve 


them, be matched to their interests and 
level. 

When a student asks if he can go to 
the library during the last period for a 
book (those who live out of town are al- 
lowed to do this—ours being a consoli- 
dated school), I jot down a few titles 
and authors. Flip, giant center on the 
basketball team, lives ten miles from the 
library on a farm. I have been out all 
night with him and his father, plunging 
through swamps and over rocky ledges, 
following the distant cries of a pair of 
coon hounds. So I jot down The Voice of 
Bugle Ann or The Yearling or The Call of 
the Wild. Next morning Flip brings in the 
book. “I read it last night,” he tells me. 

Holy smoke! In one night! And I know 
he had to milk the cows when he got 
home from basketball practice! Someday 
I'll slip down A Son of the Middle Border 
on his list and to the girl who lives on the 
next farm My Antonia. They will read 
them and come in with a puzzled look 
and want to know what I think of living 
on a farm in the country. 

Flip’s going to read and think; he’s 
going to learn that there are books suited 
to his tastes. He may have to cast about 
and look for them, but he knows that 
they exist. And from them he’s going to 
take a more level-headed view of life and 
the world about him. 

Perhaps if there is to be a “lost 
generation” following this war, as many 
think inevitable, the knowledge and 
thinking which today’s students have 
had will enable them to keep track of 
the basic issues and not go haywire. 

The war has had an effect on young 
people; that effect has not reached its 
ultimate heights. But here again we can 
turn to the reading which the war has 
offered, not as the agent of salvation, 
but as a contributing force. The reading 
lists of these same adolescents include 
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They Were Expendable, Thirty Seconds 
over Tokyo, Into the Valley, Brave Men, 
I Served on Bataan, A Walk in the Sun, 
and many others that present pictures of 
war with all its grim reality and dread 
consequences. 

If they do not come out of it with a 
more mature and a saner outlook on life, 
I will miss my guess. They are going to 
know a good deal more of what it is all 
about. They are going to have their feet 
planted more solidly on the ground. 
They will have behind them a world of 
experience, vicarious to be sure, but one 
that will serve them much better than a 
void would. 

They read of the mistakes of a selfish 
bellhop in the Middle West, of a Holly- 
wood star, and of a certain rich man in 
Kansas and how he was brought to jus- 
tice by public opinion. Or of the weak 


actions of Ashurst in The Apple Tree 
and the resulting tragedy. What did 
Megan know of life beyond her farm? 
Of Life in London, in China, in Russia, in 
Georgia? Had she ever heard of De 
Maupassant, Tolstoi, Hardy? Or was 
she, like Ma Parker, reared in ignorance 
and destined to be a victim, who, though 
she lived in Stratford-on-Avon, never 
did know who that fellow Shakespeare 
was? 

It seems to me that this wide back- 
ground of reading will provide these 
citizens of tomorrow with a surer set of 
standards, a preconceived platform of 
ideas upon which to base future judg- 
ments, and a backbone of sterner stuff 
with which to resist shallowness, propa- 
ganda, and the host of besetting preju- 
dices and petty hates that breed wars— 
at home and abroad. 


A 3B Class Studies the Newspaper 


KATHERINE ANDREWS' 


Taz importance of the newspaper in 
present-day society is an accepted fact. 
Since this is true, instruction must be 
given to our students in this field. How to 
fit any such study into an already crowd- 
ed curriculum is of course the problem. 
The following plan for a two-week study 
of the newspaper seemed to work rather 
well at Crane Technical High School in 
Chicago, where a majority of the boys 
have foreign backgrounds and where 
most of the newspapers read are of a dis- 
tinctly inferior type. Although the plan 
was designed for two weeks, by omitting 
some of the less important parts it un- 
doubtedly could be condensed to a short- 
er length of time. 
Crane Technical High School, Chicago. 


During the week before we were to be- 
gin our study I asked each student to 
bring his favorite newspaper to class on 
Monday. This assignment aroused much 
interest and comment, and Monday saw 
them arrive with papers to the last man. 
Indeed, I almost regretted their assidu- 
ousness, so difficult was it to pry them 
away from their “home work’ long 
enough to get the discussion started. 
Presently, however, we placed on the 
board the names of the various papers 
represented, adding some which were 
not, until we had a complete list of all the 
major Chicago papers and many of the 
smaller ones. Then we talked about how 
many people read newspapers, what was 
found in newspapers, etc.; and, as the 
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period drew to a close, I asked them to 

write down for the next day those things 

which they thought intelligent people 
ought to know about newspapers. 

The results of this assignment were 
not too impressive, but, by suggestive 
questioning and rephrasing, we finally 
agreed upon the following items. 

1. How many papers are there in Chicago? 
Name them. 

2. What sections are there in a newspaper? 

3. What are the purposes of the modern news- 
paper? Do you think that this was always 
the case? 

4. What is the history of the newspaper? 

5. What are some of the outstanding news- 
papers of this country? Of other countries? 

6. Who are some outstanding reporters? 


The first two questions we had al- 
ready discussed the previous day during 
our discussion. The third presented quite 
a problem, but finally we decided to 
spend the remainder of the period trying 
to decide each for himself the purposes 
of a newspaper by studying our own pa- 
per carefully and to bring our ideas to 
class the next day. Incidentally, the 
fourth question, because of its involved 
nature, was put off until Monday, since 
that would give the boys a chance to look 
up information at the library. Questions 
5 and 6, they decided, would probably 
answer themselves we read about the 
topic.” 

When the class entered the room the 
next day, there was a hubbub of con- 
versation as the students among them- 
selves immediately began comparison 
and criticism of the work brought in. 
Such a display of interest before class 
usually foretells a good lesson, and cer- 
tainly in this case it was. They stated, 
argued, questioned, answered, quipped, 
and bantered about the purposes of the 
newspapers until I was hard put to it to 
keep up with them, but the fact remains 
that in a more or less garbled form they 


had all six of the purposes of the modern 
newspaper. At this point I suggested that 
perhaps they might enjoy hearing the 
basic jobs of a newspaper according to an 
expert’s opinion and read the following 
from Edgar Dale’s book How To Read a 
News paper: 


1. To report news accurately, interestingly, and 
adequately 

2. To interpret the news 

3. To comment or to editorialize upon the news 

4. To help the community in carrying out its 
business transactions through the adver- 
tising columns, both classified and display 

5. To help persons solve their business, recrea- 
tion, family, and other problems 

6. To entertain, to amuse, and to give enjoy- 
ment 


At the same time I also read from 
Dale’s book the ‘‘ Canons of Journalism”’: 


. Responsibility 

. Freedom of the press 

. Independence 

. Sincerity, truthfulness, accuracy 
. Impartiality 

. Fair play 

. Decency 


Ww bv 


All of this, of course, the students put 
in their notebooks along with their own 
personal notes, for they had agreed (re- 
luctantly, perhaps, but good-naturedly) 
to hand in a notebook at the end of the 
unit. 

Both the purposes of newspapers and 
the ‘‘ Canons of Journalism” made a deep 
impression on the boys, for immediately 
they started pointing out cases of viola- 
tion or adherence in their own papers. At 
this point I asked them to bring for the 
next day three articles which they con- 
sidered good ones according to the ideas 
just presented and three poor ones. Next 
I asked that each boy have with him on 
Friday not only a copy of his own paper 
but a copy of the Christian Science Mon- 
itor or of the New York Times. (These 
had both been mentioned as being among 
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A 3B CLASS STUDIES THE NEWSPAPER 


the finest papers in the country. Indoc- 
trination!) This task proved easier than I 
expected; we merely commissioned two 
of the boys who worked downtown after 
school to purchase enough for the class at 
one of the larger Loop newsstands. 

On Thursday we discussed the articles 
brought in, using the “Canons of Jour- 
nalism” as our standards for judging, and 
posted examples of all kinds, both good 
and bad, on our bulletin board. These dis- 
cussions, I might say, were lively affairs, 
since informality was the order of the 
day, and the rule was that only one stu- 
dent spoke at a time; sometimes disputes 
arose, however, when the rule was abro- 
gated, but the boys were good sports 
about coming to order very quickly. 

The next day the boys scanned the 
Monitor and the Times with eager inter- 
est and compared them with the Chicago 
papers. Of course, they raised some ob- 
jections; there were not enough “‘pitch- 
ers” or “jokes,” and the news of the 
sports world was totally inadequate. 
Then I suggested that we examine the 
news coverage, that is, the kind, the 
amount, treatment, etc., and that we 
read some of the editorials. They were 
impressed by the number of national and 
international events and by the fact that 
very little space was given local news and 
human-interest stories, all of which they 
had to admit was not very important 
anyway. I do not know that any of them 
were completely “sold,” but I do know 
that many of them began to have a new 
conception of the meaning of a newspa- 
per. They were starting to consider them 
critically, and this is all I could hope to 
do in so short a time. 

On Monday I gave a ten-minute quiz 
on the purposes of newspapers and on the 
‘Canons of Journalism,” after which we 
started in on the history of newspapers. 
This was a difficult topic, since we had no 
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text to refer to and since material had to 
be found wherever available. The class 
on the whole did a splendid job; encyclo- 
pedias and whatever other books on 
newspapers they found in the library 
were conned extensively. Most of this in- 
formation was scattered, but, as reports 
were read, we found that many interest- 
ing and informative facts concerning the 
history of newspapers had been unearthed. 
A member of the class suggested putting 
these facts together so that we might 
have a more comprehensive picture, and 
so for the rest of the period and on the 
next day we compiled a chronological 
outline on the history of the newspaper 
from ancient Rome to the present day. 
Of course, it was sketchy in many parts, 
and there were numerous gaps; but, on 
the whole, it presented a clear picture of 
the very gradual growth and expansion 
of the newspaper. 

Sometime during the latter part of the 
first week I had put the following ques- 
tions on the board for guidance in study: 


1. Who is the owner of your paper? 

2. What are the policies of your paper? 

3. Date first published? 

4. Size? Cost? When published? 

5. Is the news coverage adequate? Count 
articles of each type: World, National, 
Local, Human Interest. 

. Is too much space devoted to any one type? 

. Is it biased? 

. How much space is devoted to crime and 
other news of a sensational nature? 

g. Are there too many pictures? 

10. Is there too much advertising? 

11. Rate the cartoons. Illustrate with some ex- 

amples. 

12. What special feature does your paper offer? 

13. Judge your paper according to the pur- 

poses of newspapers. 

14. Does your paper abide by the “Canons 

of Journalism’’? 

15. Compare your paper with the Christian 

Science Monitor or the New York Times in 
(a) headlines, (b) type of news, and (c) edi- 
torials. 


cost 
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Wednesday and Thursday were de- 
voted to this task. By the zest with which 
they attacked their job, I judged that 
they enjoyed doing it—all except the 
last two parts. They found it difficult to 
evaluate their papers; but, since many 
adults find evaluation a tough job, it is 
not to be wondered that high-school stu- 
dents shy away from it. The important 
thing is that they made a start on it. Per- 
haps it will be a little less difficult in the 
future. 

On Friday we spent an informal pe- 
riod in exchanging completed notebooks 
(and compliments). 


The results of the unit were more than 
gratifying. Of a class of twenty-eight, 
only three failed to hand in their com- 
pleted notebooks; of the remaining twen- 
ty-five, there were fourteen who did su- 
perior work, and the rest were at least 
good. 

The enthusiasm displayed throughout 
the entire unit convinced me that our 
students are thirsty for knowledge which 
applies directly to their own everyday 
lives. It is essential for their mental well- 
being that we not only recognize this fact 
but act upon it in the classroom. 


Ffard “‘Easy”’ Words 


ARTHUR MINTON’ 


"Tracuers are often rudely awakened 
to the fact that students, because of 
their mistaking the sense of ‘‘common”’ 
words, have misconstrued a reading pas- 
sage assumed to be obvious in meaning. 
The causes of such misconstruction are 
(1) unawareness of the way in which con- 
text is selective among the several mean- 
ings of a word and, sometimes, (2) ig- 
norance of the word meaning that is in- 
tended. The classic example is the stu- 
dent’s explanation that the stag at eve 
was a man who attended a dance not in 
the company of a lady and got drunk in 
the light of the moon. After some such 
especially astonishing misunderstand- 
ing—and they are not rare—the teacher 
is likely to say solemnly, and truly, that 
nothing whatever can be taken for 
granted in the teaching of literature. 


*Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


Charybdis may then be the method of 
minute dissection. But another course is 
open, namely, to give particular instruc- 
tion on the manner in which context op- 
erates on constituent words. 

A poster saying, “Support college 
sports” was once fixed on the wall of a 
locker-room. Shortly afterward someone 
wrote at the bottom, ‘“‘Why don’t they 
support themselves?” The story serves 
to remind the class that the “same’’ 
word, taken from different viewpoints, 
may symbolize different things. It is ex- 
plained that the pun is a form of humor 
in which, by a feat of mental acrobatics, 
the word is seen from at least two view- 
points at once and has application in the 
several senses. A few more examples 
further stimulate interest in word play, 
e.g., “The iron tongue of midnight hath 
told twelve” and the headline, “‘‘Warm’ 
1946 Greetings: It will be zero tonight; 
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HARD “EASY” WORDS sol 


weatherman kind to children with tem- 
peratures but withholds snow as skaters 
swarm on rinks.” 

The idea of ‘mental acrobatics” is 
pleasing to students. And they are im- 
pressed with the fact that they can per- 
form those acrobatics only because they 
have a considerable familiarity with 
English. It is pointed out that those who 
know English only from textbooks are 
not likely to have, ready to spring into 
consciousness, any one of the several 
meanings of a given word or phonetic 
form (like “told” in an example above). 
Thus there begins to be established the 
importance of knowing, so far as pos- 
sible, all the meanings of words. 

When time permits, this point is de- 
veloped further. The class is asked to 
write down all known senses of “‘sport”’ 
and then to compare the results with the 
dictionary entries. Webster’s New Inter- 
national (1934) gives nine senses for 
“sport” as a noun and thirteen for the 
verb. Moreover, some of these definitions 
have subdivisions. Such words as ‘“‘call,” 
“drive,” and ‘“‘drop”’ are also illustrative; 
each, of course, has a multiplicity of 
senses. Some students may even be di- 
rected to the way in which meaning be- 
comes extended in various directions. 
Greenough and Kittredge’s Words and 
Their Ways in English Speech is a good 
reference here, especially chapter xviii. 

It becomes plain that in order to un- 
derstand and use English with precision 
it is necessary constantly to be on the 
lookoyt for various meanings of words. 
If a passage is not clear, resort to the dic- 
tionary may show that an “easy” word 
has been used in an unfamiliar sense. 

In Bret Harte’s poem, “Her Letter,” 
the central character, the daughter of a 
prospector who has become wealthy, 
withdraws from one of her parties in New 
York in order to write to her sweetheart 


in the mining country. She writes, in 
part: 
If you saw papa’s picture, as take 
By Brady, and tinted at that, — 
You’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 


She explains: 


A dozen engagements I’ve broken 
I left in the midst of a set..... 


She is reminded 


Of the steps that we took to one fiddle, 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-vis; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee. 


She exclaims: 


Ah! Joe, then I wasn’t an heiress 
To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 
Finally: 
But know, if you haven’t got riches, 
And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 
That my heart’s somewhere there in 
the ditches 


And you’ve struck it,—on Poverty 
Flat. 


Lines like these are rich in the possi- 
bilities of misunderstanding by students. 
Comprehension depends on their recog- 
nizing from the context that certain 
words are intended in less common 
senses: “set,” “middle,” “lead,” “you've 
struck it.” 

A list like the accompanying helps 
awaken the class to the necessity of look- 


Older Senses 

fond foolish 
naughty evil 
head army 
power troop of soldiers 
dear hard, severe; also, glorious, 

honorable 
nice exact 
humorous moody, crotchety 
natural (n.) idiot 
honest virtuous 
sad serious, truthful 
presently instantly 
modern commonplace 
brave handsome 
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Older Senses—continued 


orchard garden 

portly well bred 

amazement terror 

reckon put into verse 

ecstasy insanity 

merely entirely 

abuse deceive 

envy malice 

promotion advancement from _ this 


world to the next 


ing for older word senses in some con- 
texts. 

Even students who habitually look up 
the unusual word may be tripped by the 
innocent-appearing term that is used in 
one of its remoter senses. Hence the 
teacher’s concern with multiplicity of 
meaning and the selective operation of 
context. 


Planning the Assembly Program 


IRWIN J. ZACHAR! 


RADIO PLAYS IN ASSEMBLIES 


O: THE dramas that I recommended in the 
English Journal \ast month as effective in 
promoting intercultural understanding, 
three were radio plays. I should therefore 
like to say a few words about the presenta- 
tion (or, rather, the simulation) of radio 
plays in assemblies. 

Although they cannot and should not re- 
place plays of stage movement and action 
in the school assembly, they should supple- 
ment the “regular” plays. Radio plays re- 
duce to a minimum the drudgery of rehears- 
al; they make for more frequent dramatic 
productions and for the inclusion of more 
boys and girls; and, since the voices of the 
actors are amplified by the use of micro- 
phones and loud speakers, radio plays are 
better heard. Moreover, the skilful radio 
dramatist, in order to compensate for the 
lack of visual appeal in this medium, aims 
for, and generally achieves, a strong emo- 
tional effect. 

It has been my experience that simulated 
productions of radio plays are far more effec- 
tive when the actors are visible than when 
they are hidden behind a curtain. Assembly 
audiences are not satisfied with merely hear- 


Chairman of the Committee on Assemblies, 
East Side Commercial and Technical High School, 
Newark, N.J. 


ing their schoolmates put on a radio play; 
they want to see them as well. Making the 
actors visible means that attention must 
also be paid to coaching them in such func- 
tional and eye-pleasing matters as approach- 
ing and going away from a microphone, 
keeping out of each other’s way, symmetri- 
cal grouping, and good posture. With but 
one microphone, only plays with small casts 
can be attempted; two microphones can ac- 
commodate a sufficiently large cast for most 
radio plays. Microphones must, naturally, 
be real ones, capable of amplifying voices so 
that all may hear without strain. 

Furthermore, it is safe to ignore most of 
the directions in the radio script about com- 
plicated sound effects and “bridge” music. 
If the radio play is good and the voices of 
the actors expressive, the emotional and in- 
tellectual stimulation will be such that the 
high-school assembly audience will readily 
accept the production limitations of the 
simulated radio play. 


THANKSGIVING DAY AND CHRISTMAS 
PROGRAMS 


The traditional Thanksgiving Day play 
has much to commend it—particularly if it 
is really dramatic and well written and if it 
has a message which is as important to us as 
it was to our Puritan and Colonial fore- 
fathers. One such play is Merrill Denison’s 
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PLANNING THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


Haven of the Spirit (Dramatists Play Service, 
New York), for which no production fee is 
required from amateur groups. 

A more streamlined program, and one re- 
quiring no costuming, consists of a resource- 
ful and dynamic combination of such activ- 
ities as dramatic readings, music, and mov- 
ies—all dealing with a theme suitable to the 
spirit of Thanksgiving Day. In one school it 
was decided, last year, that the Thanks- 
giving Day Assembly should bring out, first, 
that we should be thankful for the victorious 
conclusion of the war against fascism and 
militarism and for our American heritage of 
personal and religious freedom and equality 
of opportunity; and, second, that we should 
pray for and dedicate ourselves to the 
achievement of a just and lasting peace and 
to the realization of our democratic ideals. 

A student narrator tied the parts of the 
program together and emphasized the 
theme. As a highly dramatic delineation of 
the nature of the fascistic and militaristic 
evils against which we had fought, the pro- 
gram opened with a fifteen-minute showing 
of part of the United States Army film “Prel- 
ude to War.” A faculty member, just re- 
turned from war service in Europe, then 
spoke briefly about his impressions of what 
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it was that we had fought for and of his vi- 
sion of a better world. A nine-minute film, 
“The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed,” 
about Zenger’s valiant fight for freedom of 
the press, was shown next. This was followed 
by a three-minute dramatic reading, by a 
student, of Roger Williams’ fervent plea for 
freedom of religion; the selection was from 
the Merrill Denison play described earlier in 
this discussion. The program was concluded 
with the singing of “A Prayer for Thanks- 
giving” by a choral group. 

Many schools will be content with pre- 
senting a program of Christmas music or 
a Christmas play. Of the short plays, I 
should like to recommend especially Agnes 
E. Peterson’s A Gilt-edged Christmas (Apple- 
ton-Century, New York) and Percival 
Wilde’s Alias Santa Claus (Baker’s Plays, 
Boston) for the lower grades of the secondary 
school; for the upper grades, Kenneth Saw- 
yer Goodman’s Dust of the Road (Stage 
Guild, Chicago), Betty Smith’s and Robert 
Finch’s Western Night (Dramatists Play 
Service, New York), and Robert Finch’s 
The Desert Shall Rejoice (Samuel French, 
New York), which won the Motion Picture 
Academy award as a short movie. 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


of the Week.” 


1. The keynote for the week. 
2. A means of unifying the class. 


KENMORE SENIOR H1iGH SCHOOL 
KEenmoRE, NEw YORK 


To change the traditional attitude toward Monday, we look forward to the “Speaker 


A student signs up in advance for his “preferred Monday.” At the beginning of the 
period he gives his three to five-minute talk on a personal experience, which he feels 
is of interest and of value to the class. Subjects range from an unusual motion picture, a 
stage play, an impelling magazine article, a good book, to an art exhibit. Brief discus- 
sions may follow. Frequently this talk proves to be: 


3. A method of stimulating oral communication. 
4. An opportunity for building background. 


C. EsTHER HEPINSTALL 


Report and Summary 
About Education 


“STOP CHEATING YOUR CHILDREN” 
by Charles Harris in the October Coronet 
charges that the future of America’s chil- 
dren is being sabotaged by their parents be- 
cause they permit teaching conditions that 
stimulate the still increasing shortage of 
competent teachers. He urges them to get 
acquainted with teachers personally and to 
treat them as friends, not as curiosities, to 
make teachers’ positions so attractive there 
will be competition for them, and to urge 
passage of national legislation that will as- 
sure a minimum salary of $2,400 yearly. 


THE MAJORITY OF PARENTS ARE 
satisfied with the schools their children at- 
tend according to a recent Gallup poll. The 
vote was 87 per cent satisfied and 13 per cent 
dissatisfied. In answer to the question, “In 
general, from what you have seen or heard, 
do you think the teachers in the school 
where your child goes do their job well or 
poorly?” Sixty per cent voted “Well,” 29 per 
cent “Fair,” 8 per cent “Poorly,” and 3 per 
cent expressed no opinion. Apropos of sal- 
aries, the parents showed sympathy toward 
the idea of more pay; 44 per cent thought 
the salaries in their communities “‘too low,” 
33 per cent “about right,” 21 per cent had 
no opinion, and 2 per cent voted “‘too high.” 


THE CRISIS IN TEACHING IS AN 
important and frightening statement re- 
specting the desperate shortage of compe- 
tent teachers and the consequent threat to 
the nation published recently by the Ameri- 
can Council in Education. It is issued in 
folder form, and copies for distribution may 
be obtained by writing the Council, 744 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FROM ALL SIDES, FROM BOTH 
educators and laymen, comes recognition of 
the urgency of the teacher shortage and sug- 
gestions for its remedy. Frederick E. Bolton 
in a recent issue of the School Review con- 
tributes an article on ‘‘A Lost Opportunity 
in Training High-School Teachers” and 
urges that teacher-training schools be set up 
specifically for training high-school teachers. 
The schools of education have done a good 
job in training graduate students for various 
types of professional service, he thinks, and 
the normal schools and teachers colleges 
have done equally well for the elementary- 
school grades, but no such contribution has 
been made for the teachers in the high 
school. Funds should be made available for 
such a purpose. 


EDUCATORS ARE ALL ADMONISH- 
ing each other, also, to recruit young peo- 
ple for teaching. In the September Phi Delta 
Kappan Osman R. Hull, president of the 
fraternity, summarizes the reasons why 
young people hesitate to enter the profession 
and suggests procedures for recruitment. 


A GOOD HANDBOOK TO GIVE A 
young person whom you might wish to in- 
terest in teaching is a vocational monograph 
entitled Teaching, by William H. Burton, of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard. 
This reviews the number and types of posi- 
tions available, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of work in the field of education, 
the rewards of educational workers, their ac- 
tivities and responsibilities, and the training 
necessary, and lists the institutions at which 
teacher-training can be secured. It is pub- 
lished by the Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 6 Park Street, Boston. Pp. 24. $0.50. 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL ADMINIS- 
tration of its national teacher examina- 
tions has been announced by the American 
Council on Education. These tests will be 
administered in official examining centers 
throughout the United States on February 8 
and February 15 in 1947. 

The National Teacher Examinations 
were made available by the American Coun- 
cil on Education as an aid to administrators 
in their efforts to improve the selection of 
teachers. The tests included in the battery 
are designed to provide objective measure- 
ment of certain of the abilities and knowl- 
edges of prospective teachers. They measure 
the intellectual, academic, and cultural 
backgrounds of prospective teachers, and 
are used in combination with records of 
experience, academic marks, ratings in 
various aspects of personality, etc., in the 
evaluation of an individual’s qualifications 
for teaching. 

Arrangements for co-operation in the 
Teacher Examination project may be made 
by writing to Dr. David G. Ryans, Associ- 
ate Director, National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations, American Council 
on Education, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York 23, New York. 


DR. HAROLD BENJAMIN OF THE 
United States Department of Education 
gives us, through Mildred C. Schmidt, of the 
University School, Ohio State University, 
this list of sources through which high- 
school students and grade students in Eng- 
lish classes may write for international cor- 
respondence. 


Mrs. Alice L. Thorndon, National Head- 
quarters, American Junior Red Cross, Wash- 
ington 13, D.C. 

Dr. N. H. Crowell, International Students’ 
Society, Hillsboro, Oregon 

Mrs. Alice Wilson, Student Forum on Inter- 
national Relations, George Washington 
High School, San Francisco, California 

R. C. Mishek, Student Letter Exchange, 
Waseca High School, Waseca, Minnesota 

M. A. Sohrab, Director, The Caravan, 132 
East Sixty-fifth Street, New York City 
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Junior Department, The Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston 15, Massachusetts 

Mrs. Margaret Johnson, World Friends’ Club 
(boys and girls, ages ten through twenty), 
The Cleveland Press, Cleveland, Ohio 

Division of Inter-American Educational Rela- 
tions, United States Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dr. A. I. Roehm, director of National Bureau of 
Educational Correspondence, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


THE RECORDINGS DIVISION OF THE 
New York University Film Library, Wash- 
ington Square, New York 3, issues a Catalog 
of Selected Educational Recordings. The 
NCTE records, all listed there, should, of 
course, be purchased from the Council of- 
fice, but there are a number of others which 
the Film Library can supply. 


THE ELEMENTARY SECTION OF 
the Council has made available to teacher- 
training groups and teachers’ organizations 
a set of colored slides representing the best 
practices in the language arts in the state of 
Utah. These slides show language being used 
in connection with all the activities of the 
school day as well as during special language 
and library periods. The recordings (78 
r.p.m.) of the continuity as read by two 
supervisors at the Utah state meeting last 
fall present the philosophy of lang ‘age in- 
struction underlying the procedures pic- 
tured. The combination of slides and record- 
ings makes a fascinating hour’s program for 
any college class or any teachers’ or parent- 
teachers’ meeting. They may be borrowed 
from the Council Office for the cost of mail- 


ing. 


THE CHILDREN’S READING SERV- 
ice has been established to help teachers 
and librarians select supplementary reading 
material. It offers a large combined book 
exhibit at state and regional teachers’ meet- 
ings, presenting the books of over forty 
major publishers; city and county exhibits 
scheduled throughout the school year; a . 
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specially designed catalogue carefully an- 
notated for school use; and a central source 
from which schools may order books of all 
publishers. The catalogue contains approxi- 
mately 750 listings of forty publishers, 
graded, and arranged by topics. Range is 
from kindergarten through Grade [X. Ad- 
dress: 106 Beekman Street, New York 7. 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS §PRE- 
pared in the curriculum laboratory of the 
School of Education, University of Oregon, 
are now available in a series of bulletins. 
Each bulletin deals with a single topic and is 
based on an actual teaching situation. All 
have been prepared by teachers and/or cur- 
riculum committees and are issued at actual 
cost. Some of the topics are: The Language 
Arts: A Study Guide for Teachers; Curricu- 
lum Trends and Recommendations for a Lan- 
guage Arts Program; Planning and Teaching 
Curriculum Units; A Test of Creative Writing 
Aptitude and Ability; and Evaluating the 
Effectiveness of Oral English. For further in- 
formation address: School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Orders should be sent to the University Co- 
op Store. 


“AMERICA’S SCHOOLS FOR SLAVES,” 
by Stringfellow Barr, appears in the August 
Tomorrow. “In this free land,” says Barr, 
paradoxically enough, “schools and colleges 
are better adapted to train slaves than to 
educate free men.” In fact, he continues, 
“they are so well adapted to train slaves 
that it is difficult to get the graduates to 
behave like free men.” One of the methods 
we use, which, according to Barr, have pro- 
duced this disheartening situation, is the 
deliberate sugar-coating of knowledge to 
“keep the student interested.” This has cre- 
ated a public whose taste, therefore, has dev- 
astatingly contributed to the demoraliza- 
tion of our communications because it de- 
mands of our books, our radio programs, 
and our movies primarily a “reader inter- 
est.” Our system of grading has resulted in 
grade-chasing on the campus, which in 
adult life produces a public interested in 


jobs with salaries rather than in competent 
work. Barr pleads for the use of methods 
that will graduate students who will think 
for themselves and will have a craftsman’s 
respect for work. 


DAN W. DODSON IN HIS “COLLEGE 
Quotas and American Democracy”’ is also 
concerned with the lack of democratic prac- 
tices in our colleges and universities. He 
maintains that traditions in higher educa- 
tion in America are “rooted in the creation 
and perpetuation of an élite” and are identi- 
fied only secondarily with “the struggle for 
human rights and the opportunity for all 
youth to develop their personalities to the 
fullest.” He summarizes, with specific de- 
tails, the discriminatory practices used 
against Jewish and Negro students, enumer- 
ates the various arguments used in the de- 
fense of such practices, points out the fal- 
lacies, and concludes that it is high time all 
institutions of higher learning open their 
doors to all young people, so that they may 
all “join hands in the great search for that 
new set of social relationships which will 
reveal the path of peace and light to a man- 
kind groping and confused.” 


THAT OUR COLLEAGUES IN BRITAIN 
are concerned with many of the same prob- 
lems in teaching English as are we is evident 
in an essay by S. S. Sopwith in the summer 
English, the magazine of the English As- 
sociation, entitled ‘Some Observations on 
the Teaching of Literature.” Professor Sop- 
with makes the point that “the English lit- 
erature lesson is a lesson with a difference, 
and one that calls for a very special kind of 
effort from the teacher.” He observes that 
at the secondary-school age the student is 
traveling daily farther away from the world 
of imagination that is his rightful posses- 
sion, because he is in the midst of an inten- 
sive course of intellectual education, where 
he is memorizing facts,solving mathematical 
problems, learning grammar(!), and, then, 
suddenly he is asked to appreciate the in- 
definable significance of an ode of Keats. 
If the English teacher is to teach well, says 
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Sopwith, he will not take the easy way of 
explaining the meaning of hemlock, opiate, 
Lethe, and Dryad, but will, instead, “try to 
interpret the Ode in such a way that some 
of the form feel something of its beauty, and 
remember their first discovery of it as they 
may remember all their lives the sudden 
revelation of a moonlit lake.”’ For this rea- 
son, Sopwith thinks that, just as teachers 
are sometimes asked whether they are “pre- 
pared” to teach Divinity—that is, so con- 
vinced of the truth and necessity of their 
faith that they feel impelled to share that 
conviction—so the same sort of question 
should be put to all who intend to teach 
English literature. No one should be allowed 
to teach it “‘who has not that deep love of 
literature that demands expression in its 
interpretation.” 


THE BRIARCLIFF QUARTERLY, 
which began its career last year as an inter- 
national review under the editorship of Nor- 
man Macleod, is maintaining excellent 
standards, and each number is well worth 
perusal. One of its most interesting depart- 
ments is that entitled “Literary Intelli- 
gence,” comprising letters from literary per- 
sons of various countries giving current in- 
formation on the state of art and letters. 
The summer number contains a letter from 
Canada by John Sutherland, who reports a 
marked revival in Canadian writing and 
gives valuable evidence to prove it. A Mexi- 
can letter by Bartlett and Winters in the 
spring issue gives an excellent picture of the 
situation of the arts in Mexico, which is 
middling fair; and the same number also 
contains reports of “Poetry in Britain— 
1945,” by Hardiman Scott, and ‘The Eng- 
lish Theatre in 1945,” by Neville Bray- 
brooke. Scott says that “Parnassus has been 
in continual eruption,” and the amount of 
poetry published in Britain, despite the 
paper shortage, has been prodigious; Bray- 
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brooke, that the English theater has never 
in its history been more moribund, yet 
never known such a boom in patronage. 
All these letters discuss individual writers in 
specific detail as well as outline movements 
and tendencies. 


SOME OF OUR OWN INDIGENOUS 
literature is discussed by Charles I. Glicks- 
burg in his “Negro Poets and the American 
Tradition” in the summer Antioch Review. 
In this he illustrates from numerous con- 
temporary poems that Negroes suffer from 
an ambivalence of love and hate of America 
and that at present it seems to be the pe- 
culiar mission of Negro writers to give ex- 
pression to their mixed feelings of love and 
hate when they treat of American themes. 
By making the promise of democracy come 
true, Glicksburg feels, we could make “‘ra- 
cial consciousness” vanish like ghosts at the 
first flush of dawn. Then ‘Negro writers 
will become American writers.’’ The poems 
he quotes, in themselves, make an interest- 
ing little anthology. 


“BERNARD SHAW’S POLITICS” BY 
Eric Bentley appears in the summer Kenyon 
Review. This presents a valuable analysis 
and revaluation of Shaw’s major works in 
relation to his politics. The keynote, per- 
haps, both to Bentley’s point of view and to 
his conclusions, is to be found in his observa- 
tion that “all Shaw’s statements are 
‘slanted.’ What he says is always deter- 
mined by the thought: what can I do to this 
audience, not by the thought: what is the 
most objective statement about this sub- 
ject.” In the same issue there also appears a 
long portion of an extended study of 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner by 
Robert Penn Warren, who from time to 
time takes John Livingston Lowes some- 
what to task. 


Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


Program 


Convention Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey 
November 28, 29, 90, 1940 


CONVENTION THEME: “ENGLISH FOR THESE TIMES” 


* 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON THE ENGLISH CURRICULUM, 9:00-12:00 A.M. 
(Pre-Convention Sessions of the Commission on Wednesday, November 27) 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, I2:30-2:00 P.M. 
(Pre-Convention Meeting of the Committee, Wednesday, November 27, 7:00-10:00 P.M.) 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30-5:30 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting) 


GENERAL SESSION, 8:00-10:00 P.M. 
THE CHALLENGE OF ENGLISH INSTRUCTION 
Presiding, Ward H. Green, Tulsa, Oklahoma, First Vice-President of the Council 
Greetings—John Bosshart, Commissioner of Education for New Jersey; Floyd C. Potter, 
Superintendent of Schools, Atlantic City 
President’s Address: English for These Times—Some Issues and Implications—Helene W. 
Hartley, Syracuse University (30 min.) 
—" of Modern Linguistic Science—Charles C. Fries, University of Michigan (30 
min. 
It Is Earlier than You Think—Theodore Morrison, Harvard University (30 min.) 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 29 
GENERAL SESSION, 9: 30-11:30 A.M. 
SOME PLANS AND PROPOSALS 


Presiding, Harry A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Second 
Vice-President of the Council 
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Maximum Essentials in Composition—Porter G. Perrin, Colgate University (30 min.) 

Critical Thinking through Instruction in English—Harold A. Anderson, University of 
Chicago (30 min.) 

The Commission on the English Curriculum—Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
Director of the Commission (30 min.) 


LUNCHEON SESSIONS, 12:00-1:45 P.M. 


1. Books for Children: A Luncheon for Librarians and Elementary and 
Junior High School Teachers 


Committee: Lucy A. Lord, Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey; 
Dorothy June Ferebee, Bronxville Elementary School, Bronxville, New York; Helen 
Mackintosh, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., Letty VanDerveer, Public Library, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Presiding, Lucy A. Lord, Massachusetts Avenue School, Atlantic City 

Address—F rances Clarke Sayers, Superintendent of Work with Children, New York Public 
Library 
Authors of books for children will be seated conveniently to meet teachers and librarians 

who attend and to discuss children’s literature informally with them. A souvenir program 

bearing the list of authors present and the titles of their books will be distributed to luncheon, 
guests. Books of the authors will be on display. (Tickets, probably to cost $2.75, on sale 
at the Registration Desk.) 


2. Committee on Articulation: An Open Meeting of the Committee to Which 
Are Invited All Who Wish To Discuss the Subject of Continuity in 
Language Growth through the Various Levels of Education 


Presiding, Amanda M. Ellis, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Chairman, Committee 
on Articulation 


(Tickets, probably to cost $2.75, on sale at the Registration Desk.) 


3. NAJD Lunckeon Meeting for Members and Teachers Interested in 
School Publications 
(The Madison, Illinois Avenue, 12:30 P.M.) 


Reservations, $2.50, through chairmen: Margaret Blair, 731 N. Avenue, Pittsburgh 21, 
or Donald C. Wolfe, 443 Grove Street, Rahway, New Jersey. 


AFTERNOON CONFERENCES, 2:00-4:00 P.M. 
THE RESPONSE OF CLASSROOM AND LABORATORY 
1. For One World: Removing Barriers through English Teaching 


Presiding, John J. DeBoer, Roosevelt College, Chicago; Editor, Elementary English Review 

Secretary, Anne Bailey, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Your Student and the Atomic Enigma—Philip E. Kennedy, Senior High School, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee (20 min.) 

A Course in Internationalism for Senior High School—Robert U. Jameson, Haverford 
School, Haverford, Pennsylvania (10 min.) 


Contemporary World Problems: A Tentative Approach—Mrs. N. V. Lindsay, Hillyer 
Junior College, Hartford, Connecticut (10 min.) 


f 
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A High-School Project in Understanding—M. David Hoffman, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia (10 min.) 

A Latin-American Club in High School—Nora B. Thompson, Lower Merion High School, 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania (10 min.) 

The Orient in the Classroom—Elizabeth Seeger, Dalton School, New York City (10 min.) 

Soviet Russia with Elementary Classes—Lenore McCullough, Thaddeus Stevens School, 
Philadelphia (10 min.) 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.): Lily M. Edelman, Educational Director, 
East and West Association, New York City; and others. 


2. For One Nation: Help through English Teaching 

Presiding, Merrill P. Paine, Director of English, Elizabeth, New Jersey 

Secretary, Sister Mary Claretta, O.S.F., St. Hubert’s High School for Girls, Philadelphia 

Building One Nation through Children’s Books—Charlemae Rollins, George C. Hall 
Branch, Chicago Public Library (20 min.) 

One Freshman, One Class, One Nation—Elsa Chapin, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York (20 min.) 

Language and Human Relations—Wilfred Eberhart, Ohio State University (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Martin L. Gill, Jr., Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania; 
Alphonse Henningburg, Department of Welfare, New York City; Joseph Gallant, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Junior High School, New York City 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 

3. Understanding Our American Heritage 

Presiding, Harry R. Warfel, Division of Cultural Co-operation, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Secretary, Caswell E. MacGregor, Girard College, Philadelphia 

The Training of High-School Teachers of American Literature—E. Sculley Bradley, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (20 min.) 

The Training of College Teachers of American Literature—Willard C. Thorp, Princeton 
University (20 min.) 

The Integration of American Studies: A Classroom Experience—George Robert Carlsen, 
University of Minnesota High School (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): William G. Crane, City College of New York, Chairman of the 
Council’s Committee on College Study of American Literature and Culture; Roy P. 
Basler, Peabody College, Chairman of the Council’s College Section; Leon Mones, Prin- 
cipal, Cleveland Junior High School, Newark, New Jersey; Hanna Kirk Mathews, 
Swarthmore High School, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 
4. Improving Communication through Writing 
Presiding, Wesley Wiksell, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 
Secretary, Eleanor Maurer, Hillside High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Writing in the Elementary Classes—Anne L. Worrell, Illman-Carter Unit, University of 
Pennsylvania (20 min.) 


High-School Composition—Maxwell Nurnberg, Abraham Lincoln High School, New York 
City (20 min.) 
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The Rating of Composition for College Entrance—Edward S. Noyes, Yale University, 
Chairman of the College Entrance Examination Board (30 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Mrs. Henrietta Tomlinson, Principal, Stow Creek Township 
School, Cumberland County, New Jersey; Rudolf Flesch, Author of The Art of Plain 
Talk; Maude Staudenmayer, Juneau High School, Milwaukee, President, National As- 
sociation of Journalism Directors of Secondary Schools 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


5. Improving Communication through Speech 


Presiding, Harlen M. Adams, Chico Junior College, Chico, California, Chairman of the 
Council Committee on Speech 
Secretary, Vesta M. Parsons, Bloomfield High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Extemporaneous Speaking in the English Class—Lauren L. Brink, University of Minnesota 
(20 min.) 

College Courses in Communication—Glen E. Mills, Northwestern University (15 min.) 

Oral Reading in English Class: Discussion and Demonstration—Evelyn Yellow Robe, Vas- 
sar College (25 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Samuel R. Rosenbaum, Attorney-at-Law, Philadelphia, formerly 
Commanding Officer, Radio Luxembourg; Florence C. Guild, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana; Marion S. Walker, Nutley High School, Nutley, New Jersey 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


6. Improving Communication through Ability To Read 
(High-School and College Section) 
Presiding, William S. Gray, University of Chicago, Chairman of the Council’s Committee 
on Reading at the Secondary and College Levels 
Secretary, Paul R. Sweitzer, Manhasset High School, Manhasset, New York 


Developmental Reading in Junior High School—Wilburt R. Walters, William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia (20 min.) 

Reading Procedures in Senior High School—Rosemary M. Green, Curriculum Office, Board 
of Education, Philadelphia (20 min.) 

How the English Teacher Can Help the Retarded Reader—Ralph C. Preston, University 
of Pennsylvania (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Bertha Handlan, University of Colorado; Charles R. Morris, 
Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts; Adelaide L. Cunningham, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; Gertrude B. Stearns, High School, Hinsdale, New Hampshire 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


7. Improving Communication through Ability To Read 
(Elementary-School Section) 
Presiding, Marjorie Hardy, Past President, Association for Childhood Education 
Secretary, Martha Walklett, Gibbsborough School, Gibbsborough, New Jersey 
The Place of the Classroom Teacher in Reading Adjustments—Helen Blair Sullivan, Boston 
University (20 min.) 
Corrective and Remedial Cases: Diagnosis and Procedure—Emmett A. Betts, Temple Uni- 
versity (20 min.) 
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Making the Printed Word Speak—Mildred March, Principal, John Ward School, Newton, 
Massachusetts (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Lillian C. Paukner, Elementary Curriculum Supervisor, Mil- 
waukee; John P. Milligan, Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey; Eloise 
Cason, Director of Clinical Reading, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


8. Language Study and Communication 


Presiding, Thomas C. Pollock, New York University 

Secretary, Edith Fletcher, Rutherford High School, Rutherford, New Jersey 

Language Study in the Elementary School—Florence B. Bowden, Helping Teacher, Cum- 
berland County, New Jersey (20 min.) 

Language Study in the High School—Robert W. Rounds, Oneonta State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York (20 min.) 

Language Study in College—Aileen Traver Kitchin, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Blanche H. Dow, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri; Harrison L. Reinke, Principal, Fay School, Southborough, Massa- 
chusetts; Luella B. Cook, Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


9. Fostering Individuality through Speaking and Writing 


Presiding, Belle McKenzie, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington 

Secretary, Marie Bryan, University of Maryland 

Speaking and Writing in the Elementary School —Julia Weber, Department of Public In- 
struction, Warren County, New Jersey, author of My Country School Diary (20 min.) 

High-School Writing in Prose and Verse—Rosemary Denniston, Chatham Hall, Chatham, 
Virginia (20 min.) 

Guiding the College Student—Esther M. Raushenbush, Sarah Lawrence College (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): George E. Murphy, Humboldt State College, Arcata, California; 
Ellen M. Geyer, University of Pittsburgh; Winifred H. Nash, Dorchester High School for 
Girls, Dorchester, Massachusetts 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


10. Values in the Modern World: Guiding Pupils to Moral 
Resources in Literature 
Presiding, Mark Neville, John Burroughs School, St. Louis, Missouri 
Secretary, Reba Eaton, Passaic High School, Passaic, New Jersey 
Developing Spiritual Values in Children—Sister M. Francis Loretto, S.S.J., Supervisor, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia (20 min.) 


Literature in Training the Emotions—Angela M. Broening, Forest Park High School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Chairman of the Council’s Committee on the Place of English in Ameri- 


can Education (20 min.) 
Literature Basic in Education—Denham Sutcliffe, Kenyon College (20 min.) 
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Discussion (5 min. each): Sister M. Cornelia, $.L., Principal, St. Cronan’s School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Louise M. Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York; J. Milton 
French, Rutgers University; Rodney A. Kimball, Oak Park High School, Oak Park 
Ilinois 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


11. Values in the Modern World: Exploring Values in the Drama 


Presiding, Robert C. Pooley, University of Wisconsin 
Secretary, Mabel R. Noyes, Nashua High School, Nashua, New Hampshire 


A Modern Play out of Aristophanes: A Class Project—John F. Joyce, Senior High School, 
Leominster, Massachusetts (20 min.) 

Demonstration Class in Hamlet—Taught by Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Chairman of the Council’s High-School Section (45 min.) 

(The class is made up of students from the upper grades of the Atlantic City High 
School) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Mildred L. Grimes, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Harold 
C. Wells, Montclair High School, Montclair, New Jersey; Joseph Mersand, Long Island 
City High School, Long Island City, New York; Marie Churchill, Public Schools, Port- 
land, Oregon 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


12. Values in the Modern World: Periodicals, Radio, and Television 


Presiding, Max J. Herzberg, Principal, Weequahic High School, Newark, New Jersey, 
Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Radio 


Secretary, Caroline L. Ziegler, Eastern High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


The Changing Newspaper—Henry R. Suydam, Chief Editorial Writer, Newark Evening 
News (15 min.) 

A Magazine Editor’s Code—William A. H. Birnie, Editor, Woman’s Home Companion (15 
min.) 

The Present Status of Television—Noran Kersta, Manager, Television Department, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company (15 min.) 

Educational Possibilities of Television—Sterling Fisher, Assistant Public Service Counselor, 
National Broadcasting Company (15 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Kay M. Saunders, John Marshall High School, Rochester, New 
York; Caroline M. Doonan, Newton High School, Newton, Massachusetts; Regis Boyle, 
Eastern High School, Washington, D.C., Vice-President, National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors of Secondary Schools 

Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


13. Values in the Modern World: Studying Motion Pictures and 
Other Audio-Visual Aids 
Presiding, Nathan A. Miller, Little River Junior High School, Miami, Florida, Chairman 
of the Council’s Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
Secretary, Elizabeth Vance, Junior High School, Atlantic City 


Have Education and the Movies Come Closer Together in the Past Half-Decade? Edgar 
Dale, Ohio State University (20 min.) 
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A Demonstration of Audio-Visual Aids, with Comment by Teachers Who Have Used Them 
in the Classroom 

Question and Comment from the Floor 

Responding: John J. Jenkins, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Bronxville Public 
Schools, Bronxville, New York; Hardy Finch, Greenwich High School, Greenwich, 
Connecticut; Edward G. Bernard, Office of Superintendent of Schools, New York City; 
Alexander B. Lewis, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey 


14. English in the Education of Adults 


Presiding, Eason Monroe, Pennsylvania State College 

Secretary, Frederick B. Rawson, Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, New Hampshire 

New Outlook in Adult Education—Alain Locke, Howard University, President of the Amer- 
ican Association for Adult Education (15 min.) 

New Approaches to the Conquest of Illiteracy—Paul A. Witty, Northwestern University, 
Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Illiteracy 

High-School English for the Veteran—Iredell L. Aucott, Benjamin Franklin High School, 
Philadelphia (15 min.) 

Adult Education and the World Scene—Gladys Wiggin, United States Office of Education 
(15 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Everett C. Preston, Director of Adult Education, State of New 
Jersey; Ambrose Caliver, United States Office of Education; Herman M. Wessel, Prin- 
cipal, Elkins Park Junior High School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


15. Preparing Teachers of English for Our Times 


Presiding, Ida A. Jewett, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Secretary, Sister Constance Mary, I.H.M., Little Flower High School, Philadelphia 


A Training Program for Teachers of Communication Skills—John C. Gerber, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa (20 min.) 

Preparing the Teacher of Literature-—Herbert E. Fowler, State Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, New Britain (20 min.) 

A Language Arts Program for Elementary-School Teachers—Marian Emory Shea, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Newark (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Miriam B Booth, Supervisor of Secondary School English, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Chairman of the Council’s Committee on Supervision; Jessie Boutillier, 
Central Commercial and Technical High School, Newark, New Jersey; Blanche Treze- 
vant, Supervisor, English and Language Arts, State of Louisiana 


Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


16. Current Research in the Teaching of English 
Presiding, J. Conrad Seegers, Associate Dean, Teachers College, Temple University 
Secretary, Don S. Hitchner, East Orange High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
Research in Language for the Teacher of English—Lou LaBrant, New York University 
(20 min.) 
Signs, Symbols, and Teachers of English—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity (20 min.) 
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Some Results of a Twelve-Year Study of Children’s Reading Preferences—George W. Nor- 
vell, Supervisor of English, University of the State of New York (20 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Dana O. Jensen, Dean, Washington University, St. Louis; Ernest 
A. Choate, Principal, Fitler School, Philadelphia; M. R. Trabue, Dean, School of Edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State College; Grace A. Benscoter, Emerson School, Gary, Indiana 


(Question and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 

17. Does Reading Tire You? Laboratory Report, Illustrated with 
Technicolor Film 

Presiding, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Secretary-Treasurer of the Council 

Secretary, Crosby E. Redman, Haverford School, Haverford, Pennsylvania 

Educational Implications of a Three-Year Study of Eye Fatigue—Leonard Carmichael, 
President of Tufts College, Director of the Tufts Laboratory of Sensory Psychology (50 
min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): A. B. Herr, The Reading Clinic, New York University; Sister 
Mary Louise, S.L., Webster College, Webster Groves, Missouri; Marion C. Sheridan, 
New Haven High School, New Haven, Connecticut ; Evelyn I. Banning, Watertown High 
School, Watertown, Massachusetts 

(Questions and Comment from the Floor (30 min.) 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING, 4:15 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are urged to attend this meeting) 


EVENING INTERLUDE—MwsICc, DRAMA, POETRY, 8:00 P.M. 
(Auditorium, Convention Hall) 
“Ballad for Americans’”—Atlantic City Choral Club and Orchestra 
How a Poet Works—Robert P. Tristram Coffin 
Seeing Things—John Mason Brown, Author, Lecturer, Dramatic Critic 
Light refreshments and social hour 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 10:00-11:00 P.M. 
(All members of the Council are invited to attend this meeting) 


*x 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 30 


SECTION MEETINGS, 9:00-11:30 A.M. 


1. Elementary Section 


Presiding, Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, Chairman of Elementary Section of 
the Council 

Secretary, Grace Rawlings, Principal, Elementary School 64, Baltimore, Maryland 

Children’s Contributions to Elementary-School General Discussion—Harold V. Baker, 
Principal, Elementary School, New Rochelle, New York (25 min.) 

All Good Books Have Value Significance for Children—Helen Ferris, Editor, Junior 
Literary Guild (25 min.) 


| 
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Creative Writing and the Development of Personality—John J. DeBoer, Roosevelt College, 
Chicago; Editor, Elementary English Review (25 min.) 


Discussion (5 min. each): Althea Beery, Supervisor of Language Arts, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. Conrad Seeyees, Associate Dean, Teachers College, Temple University; Ellen Frogner, 


Chicago Teachers College 
Question and Comment from the Floor (15 min.) 


Section Business Session 


2. High-School Section 
“ENGLISH FOR GROWTH IN PERSONALITY” 
Presiding, Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Chairman of the 
High-School Section of the Council 
Secretary, Joan Masterson, Great Neck High School, Great Neck, New York 


Indoctrinating for the Democratic Way of Life—George W. Sullivan, Jr., Long Island City 
High School, Long Island City, New York (20 min.) 

Reclaiming the Slow-learning Boys and Girls—Esther Agnew Robinson, Oklahoma City 
Schools, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma (20 min.) 

Developing Personality through Literature—Sarah I. Roody, Nyack High School, Nyack, 
New York (20 min.) 

Developing Personality through Communication—Marcella R. Lawler, High School Super- 
visor, Olympia, Washingon (20 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): George H. Henry, Principal, High School, Dover, Delaware; Eu- 
gene E. Seubert, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; Edward J. Gordon, New- 
ton High School; Newton, Massachusetts; George E. Salt, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair 


Question and Comment from the Floor (15 min.) 


Section Business Session 


3. College Section 
“WORLD LITERATURE FOR CITIZENS OF ONE WORLD” 
Presiding, Roy P. Basler, Peabody College, Chairman of the College Section of the Council 
Secretary, Rudolf Kirk, Rutgers University 
The Literary Scholar in These Times—Hoxie Neale Fairchild, Hunter College (25 min.) 


The Place of World Literature in the College Program—Philo M. Buck, Jr., University of 
Wisconsin (25 min.) 

Education for World Outlook—Hon. Herbert F. Goodrich, Judge, U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Philadelphia (25 min.) 

Discussion (5 min. each): Louise M. Rosenblatt, Brooklyn College; George W. Parks, 
Queens College; Edwin S. Fulcomer, New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair; 
William T. Beauchamp, Knox College 


Question and Comment from the Floor (15 min.) 


Section Business Session 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON, 12:15-3:00 P.M. 

F Presiding, Helene W. Hartley, President of the Council 

Music—Atlantic City High School Instrumental Trio 

Invocation 

Address: American Literature and Democratic Tradition—Howard Fast, Novelist and 
Biographer 

The Pursuit of Peace—Edward R.- Murrow, Vice-President, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem; Analyst of World Affairs 


Presentation of NCTE Radio Award:—Max Herzberg, Chairman, Council’s Committee on 
Radio 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 4:00-6:00 AND 8:00~10:00 P.M. 


FIVE YEARS OF VISUAL AIDS FOR ENGLISH 


A continuous showing by makers of material: Thursday, November 28, 12 noon to 8:50 P.M.; 
Friday, November 29, 12 noon to 8:50 p.M.; Saturday, November 30, 9:00 A.M. to 1: 50 P.M. 


Exhibitors: Bell and Howell Company, Brandon Films, British Information Services, Coronet 
: Instructional Films, Curriculum Films, Inc., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Nu-Art Films 
Inc., Pictorial Films Inc., Popular Science, Teaching Film Custodians, Young America Films Inc. 


* 


MONSTROUS ARTIFICE 


ANDERSON M. SCRUGGS" 


RET 


Not for the horrors of hell 
Is war incredible. 


Death is no fearsome thing 
When the pulses leap and sing 


With a gun making geysers of dust 
On a hill far away—with the thrust 


Of a tank as it seeks out its foes, 
Contemptuous of trees as it goes. 


A man can sink a ship 
With a song upon his lip 


Or blast a town apart 
With a poem in his heart; 


There is a glory in a gun 
As it turns its wrath upon 


t Professor of Histology, Emory University, At- 
lanta, Georgia. Author of a book of poems Ritual 
for Myself (Macmillan, 1941). 


A bomber diving down 
On a battleship or town— 


In machine guns and their prattle 
As they stitch the seams of battle. 


The incredible is this: 
That the monstrous artifice 


Of a war could make men move 
From the valleys of their love, 


Giving up the close delights 
Of their soft and secret nights, 


The quickened breath, the long caress, 
For the stark unnaturalness 


Of a desert or a sea, 
Where the metal harlotry 


Of a sterile world of steel 
Is all the flesh their hands may feel... . 


Not for pain and not for grief 
Are wars of men past all belief. 


A New 


Any member of the National Council 
of Teachers of English can now secure 
Associate Membership for one year in 
the English Association (British) at the 
low fee of one dollar. For his dollar he 
will receive one of the three issues of 
English, the magazine published by the 
English Association; a copy of the year’s 
Presidential Address, always by an emi- 
nent man; and the privilege of purchas- 
ing all other publications of the English 
Association at members’ reduced prices. 
A list of these publications will be sent 
upon request made to the office of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 
21. Applications and dollars should be 
sent to the same address. 

Credit for arranging co-operation be- 
tween the National Council and the 
English Association is due chiefly to 
Warner G. Rice of the University of 
Michigan, who made the first proposals, 
and Dr. Arundel Esdaille, who secured 
their acceptance. Professor Rice began 
the negotiations as chairman of the 
NCTE College Section and concluded 
them as a special liaison representative 
of the National Council. 

The following explanation of the aims 
and activities of the English Association 
was supplied by the organization: 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION 


The English Association was founded 
in 1906. It is in no sense a professional 
body, for it welcomes to its membership 
all who are interested in the study of the 
English language and its literature, and 
sceks to spread as widely as possible the 


Privilege 


enjoyment of the study. Among its mem- 
bers therefore will be found not only 
those who are recognized writers of dis- 
tinction, but also beginners in the craft 
and those who merely read. The work of 
young members is particularly encour- 
aged. 

Each year some leading figure in mod- 
ern letters is elected President and the 
important event of the season is the 
Presidential Address. This year’s Presi- 
dent is Arthur Bryant, the historian; he 
is to be succeeded in 1947 by Sir Osbert 
Sitwell. A programme of lectures is ar- 
ranged, and much practical value is de- 
rived from educational conferences which 
discuss such vital subjects as the Eng- 
lish syllabuses in school examinations. 

The journal of the Association is Eng- 
lish, which appears three times a year. A 
News Letter is devoted to current infor- 
mation on the Association’s activities, 
details of lectures, and so on. Each 
year’s Presidential Address is published 
in pamphlet form. The Association has 
also issued a number of anthologies. 
These have proved very popular and con- 
tinue to be in enormous demand. The 
best known are probably the poetry col- 
lections in the “‘ Poems of Today” series. 
A Literary Advice Panel has recently 
been established to give expert criticisms 
to writers at very reasonable fees, which 
services are in great demand. 

This brief introduction can give only a 
very sketchy idea of the activities of a 
virile organization which has well sur- 
vived the rigours of wartime and con- 
fidently looks forward to a widespread 
extension of its activities. 


S. E. B. 
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Books 


RADIO LITERATURE! 


In the twenty-six years that encompass 
the entire history of broadcasting, radio 
drama has been shaped by the skilful fingers 
of the advertising agencies into a smooth, 
servile, and thoroughly stereotyped instru- 
ment of entertainment. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, in his disappointment, has dismissed 
it as a “‘vaudeville of the air.” 

Almost imperceptibly, however, a radio 
literature has arisen—usually on unspon- 
sored programs—that has used the power of 
the spoken word to push back, as Erik 
Barnouw puts it in his Foreword, “the hori- 
zons of public knowledge and understand- 
ing.” Radio Drama in Action is a collection 
of twenty-five such scripts. Here radio 
drama does not tickle its audience, but 
probes deeply and sometimes uncomfortably 
into the public conscience, challenging 
listeners to think and to act. Pearl Buck 
writes on China, Morton Wishengrad on the 
Warsaw massacre, William Robson on the 
Detroit race riots, Arthur Laurents on the 
disabled veteran, Stephen Vincent Benét on 
the Nativity, Norman Rosten on the Red 
Army, Norman Corwin on the heroism of 
the English, Millard Lampell on the death 
of Lincoln, Roi Ottley on the Negro do- 
mestic, Arch Oboler on intolerance. English 
teachers will no doubt be gratified to dis- 
cover how frequently these radio writers 
have turned to poetry for its compression 
and force. 

Workshops have already used these 
scripts for amateur radio productions. Li- 
braries will want the collection for reference. 
And teachers will find these plays and Bar- 
nouw’s valuable background and biographi- 
cal notes excellent material for the study of 
radio drama as a distinct literary form. 

MILTon A. KAPLAN 
STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE HicH SCHOOL 
New York 


* Erik Barnouw (ed.), Radio Drama in Action. 
New York: Rinehart, 1945. 
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A SYLLABUS OF JOURNALISM 


The Columbia Scholastic Presss Asocia- 
tion offers an outline’ suitable for use in ele- 
mentary schools, junior and senior high 
schools, and teachers colleges. The fields 
covered are: the newspaper, the magazine, 
radio, the yearbook, and advertisements. 

The syllabus is divided into four parts: 
(1) “Interpreting Journalistic Communica- 
tion,” (2) “Journalistic Writing,” (3) ““Me- 
chanics of Publication,” and (4) “Supervis- 
ing Student Publications.” It consists of 
twenty-six units, each including objectives, 
pertinent terms, materials, activities, de- 
sired outcomes, and bibliography. 

The list of books and pamphlets con- 
tained in the classified bibliography and the 
list of periodicals following is extensive, 
well chosen, and accurate. The appendixes 
contain a glossary of newspaper terms and a 
classified bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals. Reference is made to the 
bibliography by means of a series of num- 
bers. Possibly the selection and addition of a 
few of the best titles would stimulate stu- 
dent-reader interest. 

In the newspaper section the first objec- 
tive is “to learn what constitutes the dis- 
tinctive functions of the newspaper.”’ Other 
units follow on sources and coverages, the 
news story, sports news, the interview and 
speech, special columns, news features, and 
reviews and criticisms. 

The pedagogical purpose is to combine 
the social and vocational aspects of the sub- 
ject. Besides the four pedagogical levels— 
elementary school, junior and senior high 
school, and teachers college—there are 
taken into consideration distinct degrees 
within the class, such as age, ability, and 
achievement. 


* Journalistic Syllabus. A comprehensive outline, 
adaptable for use on several levels. Prepared by a 
committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation (202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer- 


sity), 1944. Pp. 152. 
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The style is rather technical, as is to be 
expected in a syllabus, but it is relieved at 
times by such colorful expressions as ‘‘pic- 
ture-making nouns,” “technically minded 
coach,” and “long-winded beginning sen- 
tence.” 

An interesting and commendable feature 
is an extended list of newspaper columns 
which gives the name of the columnist and 
column and is classified according to subject 
matter. The classification headings include 
politics, literature, the theater, radio, educa- 
tion, the home, sports, business, and art. 
The student should be able to find his 
favorite columnist, whether it be Dorothy 
Thompson, Emily Post, Dorothy Dix, or 
someone else. 

The examples of headlines given are ex- 
cellent, but more might have been used to 


illustrate other possibile styles. The deficien- 
cy, if such it be, could readily be supplied by 
the use of reference texts and newspapers. 
An extensive series of type faces is given, 
both the older and the newer models, such 
as Bodoni, Cheltenham, Garamond, and 
Franklin. 

The syllabus is well suited to the purpose 
for which it was intended. It may be used 
with a general text, and, in fact, it may well 
be used with a supplementary text which 
would present further illustrative material, 
stimulate the student’s interest and, at the 
same time, supply additional exercises for 
further practice, of which there cannot real- 
ly be too many. 

WILLIAM N. Otto 


WASHINGTON HiGH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


In Brief Review 


(Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Chloe Marr. By A. A. Mrtne. Dutton. Pp. 314. 
$2.75. 

A portrait of an elegant, desirable, elusive mod- 
ern young woman. Most of the men of fashion in 
London were in love with her. Nothing was known 
of her past; she was a different Chloe to each of her 
friends. We know her only through what they say 
of her. She remains inscrutable and lovely to the end. 
Clever, subtle—entertaining. 


The Dark Wood. By CuristinE Weston. Scribner. 

Pp. 303. 

Literary Guild selection, by the author of Jndigo. 
Stella Harmon, whose brief marriage was very 
happy, is notified of the death of her soldier-husband. 
Colonel Mark Bycroft eagerly rejoins his wife only 
to find she loves another man. A study in psycho- 
logical readjustment. 


Animal Farm. By GEorGE ORWELL. Harcourt. Pp. 

118. $1.75. 

A satire on Russian communism by a prominent 
member of the British Labour (socialist) party. The 
animals, led by the pigs, drive the human beings 
from the farm because they are exploiters. The pig 
rulers assume more and more power and take more 
and more privileges until their subjects cannot dis- 
tinguish them from men. Incidents take off the Rus- 
sian purges, the expulsion of Trotsky, etc. Even the 
politically indifferent find the fable vividly im- 
agined and entertaining. 


There Were Two Pirates. By JAMES BRANCH CABELL. 

Farrar & Straus. $3.00. 

A short, fanciful tale of an eighteenth-century 
pirate who tells his own bloody, ironic story of a 
campaign to win a lady’s hand. J. B. C. is himself 
again. 

Company of Adventurers. By Louise HALL THARP. 

Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Written for juniors, this superbly illustrated his- 
tory of the Hudson Bay Company will appeal to 
many adult readers as well. 


Double Wedding Ring. By JOSEPHINE LAWRENCE. 
Appleton. $2.75. 
Readers familiar with the author’s treatment of 
real-life situations will be interested in this study of a 
family suffering from postwar tensions. 


Man and Shadow: An Allegory. By ALFRED KREYM- 

BORG. Dutton. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

The action takes place in a single day as the poet 
wanders in Central Park, New York. The problems 
of mankind are woven into a pattern of retrospect. 
There are the man and his shadow—also the shadow 
of humanity and of the ages. Individual, lilting, 
artistic, profound. 


Their Ancient Grudge. By HARRY HARRISON KROLL. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 
A novel based on the famous Hatfield-McCoy 
feud. The story is in part concerned with four women 
whose lives are shadowed by murder and revenge. 
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Henry Adams and His Friends. By HAROLD DEAN 

CarTER. Houghton. $4.50. 

A new collection of Henry Adams’ letters, which 
throws fresh light upon the shrewd appraisals of 
people, science, and international relations which he 
made over eighty years ago. 


Escape in Passion. By Jutes Romarns. Knopf. 
$3.50. 
Another volume of the “Good Will Series.” It 
deals with postwar disillusionment and a resultant 
abnormal interest in sex. 


The Best of Don Marquis. By Don Margulis. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 
Extracts from archy and mehitabel, The Old Soak, 
stories, prefaces, and verse. 


To the Queen’s Taste. Edited by ELLERY QUEEN. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 
A collection of superdetective stories by popular 


writers. Good. 


The Portable Thomas Wolfe. Edited by MAXWELL 
GetsMar. Viking. Pp. 712. $2.00. 
Including passages from Wolfe’s four great 
novels, integrated into a continuous work. Also The 
Story of a Novel and six short stories. 


Thoreau’s Walden: A Photographic Register. By 
HENRY BuUGBEE KANE. Knopf. $4.00. 


Introduction, Brooks Atkinson; Preface, H. B. 
Kane. These beautiful photographs of Walden as 
Thoreau saw and loved it (in spite of changes, much 
of the charm of woods and winter and birds remains) 
re-create Thoreau and his spirit for us. Each picture 
is preceded by a short quotation from Thoreau— 
e.g.: “Simplify, simplify. .... The nation itself, 
with all its so-called internal improvements, which, 
by the way, are all external and superficial, is... . 
an unwieldy and overgrown establishment... . 
ruined by luxury and heedless expense . . . . and the 
only cure for it . . . . isin rigid economy, a stern and 
more Spartan simplicity of life and elevation of pur- 
pose.” End maps. 


The Rocky Mountain Reader. Edited by Ray B. 
WEsT, Jr. Dutton. $3.50. 


Thirty-eight stories, poems, essays, and excerpts 
from books. An illuminating introduction by the 
editor, founder of the Rocky Mountain Review. 
Vardis Fisher, Bernard De Voto, Maurine Whipple, 
Wallace Stegner, Lew Sarett, Clyde Brion Davis, 
Whit Burnett, and many others are represented. In 
the Appendix are articles on regionalism, writers in 
the Rockies, Mormon story-tellers, etc. A fine collec- 
tion. 


Jonathan Draws the Long Bow. By Ricnarp M. 
Dorson. Harvard University Press. Pp. 274. 
$4.50. 


§21 


The author’s aim has been to “locate, arrange, 
and present New England folk tales lodged in print.” 
In the first chapter he points out Old World influence 
and calls attention to a marked difference from those 
earlier cultures. There are chapters, with sample 
excerpts, on supernatural stories, Yankee yarns, 
tall tales, local legends, and literary folk tales. 


Pheasant Hunting. By Joun HicHtTower. Knopf. 

Pp. 227. $4.00. 

Color plates from paintings and line drawings by 
Lynn Bogue Hunt. Dedicated to the conservation 
departments. Written for the sportsman, for the boy 
hunting in his father’s cornfields, and for the general 
reader. A direct, friendly style. 


The Great Prisoners: The First Anthology of Litera- 
ture Written in Prison. Selected and edited by 
IstipoRE ABRAMOWITZ. Dutton. Pp. 879. $4.95. 


Quotations from the writings of sixty-five prison- 
ers—Socrates to Gandhi—with a brief explanation 
of the circumstances. Most of the prisoners were 
religious or political rebels, and the author says that 
justice is the theme of his book. 


The Salem Frigate. By JouN JENNINGS. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Tom Tisdall, student doctor, married the wrong 
girl, and to escape her became ship’s surgeon on the 
“‘Essex.”’ For fourteen years (1800’s) he lived an 
adventurous life which covered naval battles, jaunts 
across the Sahara, etc. A colorful sea story with 
historical background—and women. End maps. 


The French-Canadian Outlook. By MASON WADE. 

Viking. $2.50. 

The history of the French in Canada should be 
of interest to us. The French, who are one-third of 
the population, are loyal to their own traditions, and 
that fact does not make for a united Canadian na- 
tion. 


A Cartoon History, 1931-1945: Years of Wrath. By 
Davip Low. Text by Quincy Howe. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.75. 


The Chinese have a proverb, “A picture tells 
more than a thousand words.” These three hundred 
cartoons offer a commentary on the period as a 
whole. Low saw what was happening and what 
would happen; he was brave enough to foretell 
future tragedies. Howe, in a running text, gives a 
factual background for each cartoon. 


Theme and Variations. By BRUNO WALTER. Trans- 
lated by J. A. Garston. Knopf. $5.00. 


At seventy the author felt an urge to evaluate his 
life, weigh its meanings. His book not only records 
his memories and achievements and comments on 
notable people he has known; it contains a message. 
“T have preserved the unshaken conviction that 
man’s spiritual accomplishments are vastly more 
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important than his political and historical achieve- 
ments.” 


While Time Remains. By LeLanp Stowe. Knopf. 

Pp. 379. $3.50. 

By the author of They Shall Not Sleep and No 
Other Road to Freedom, who for twenty years has 
been a foreign correspondent. Stowe discusses the 
shape of things present; Soviet power; the situation 
in western Europe and Asia; and fascism, commu- 
nism, and democracy and the atomic-bomb policy. 
He writes with desperate earnestness of what we 
must do while yet there is time. 


How To Pick a Mate. By Ciirrorp R. Apams and 
Vance O. Packarp. Dutton. Pp. 215. $2.75. 


All the wisdom of a veteran marriage counselor 
addressed to college-age youth not yet engaged. 
Scientific and worldly wise, not moralistic or ro- 
mantic. Includes a ten-trait personality analysis. 


Driftwood Valley. By THEopora C. STANWELL- 
FLETCHER. Atlantic—Little, Brown. Pp. 384. 


$4.00. 


Two young people were sent on a scientific mis- 
sion to a remote spot in British Columbia to study 
the distribution of northern animal species for a 
Canadian museum. Two hundred miles from a rail- 
road or telephone they built a cabin and spent two 
years. Adventure and solitude appealed to them. 
Good reading. Excellent animal sketches by John F. 
Stanwell-Fletcher. 


Our Son, Pablo. By Atvin and DARLEY GorpoN. 
Whittlesey House. Pp. 235. $2.75. 


The authors (Papa and Mama) were filming a 
documentary movie in Mexico, and Pablo was their 
guide and counselor. Pablo was an unusual boy for 
any culture to produce. Impressed by his ambitions 
for his country, the Gordons arranged for him to 
come to the United States, share their home, and 
enrol at the University of California. This involved 
tutors and much red tape. Pablo’s experiences in the 
United States, his return to Mexico, and the Gor- 
dons’ satisfaction when they visited him there make 
a fine good-neighbor story. 


Six Curtains for Natasha. By Caryt BrAuMs and 
S. J. Sruon. Lippincott. $2.50. 


Natasha longed for the curtain to rise six times 
in response to the audience’s enthusiastic applause 
to her dancing. A wacky story of a Russian family 
and a company of madcaps. 


O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1946. 
Selected and edited by HerrscHet BRICKELL, 
assisted by MurtEL Futter. Doubleday. $2.50. 


The prize story is a tragic, ironical treatment of 
madness, an ominous view of a patient in a mental 
institution. Two other stories deal with madness. 
There are a few well-known writers, but many are 
new. Alflantic Monthly, Harper’s Bazaar, Yale Re- 


view, Kenyon Review, and the New Yorker ave well 
represented. 


The Conquest of the Missouri: Being the Story of the 
Life and Exploits of Captain Grant Marsh. By 
JoserH Mitts Hanson. “Murray Hill Books.” 
Rinehart. Pp. 458. $3.50. 


Captain Marsh, great river pilot, saw the opening 
of the Northwest and helped survey the Upper Mis- 
souri. Maps and illustrations. First edition, 1909. 


The Lost Americans. By FRANK C. H1BBeEN. Crowell. 
$2.50. 

The story of the people who lived in our western 
plains during the ice age. How the first evidences 
were found and what traces were left by the Folsom 
and Sandia men. Exciting. Illustrated. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Problems in the Improvement of Reading. By Con- 
STANCE McCuLLoucH, RuTH STRANG, and 
ARTHUR TRAXLER, McGraw-Hill. Pp. 406. $3.50. 


Although designed primarily to help teachers and 
administrators with the reading problems they en- 
counter in their schools, both college and secondary, 
this volume should be helpful also to interested 
parents and to individuals anxious to improve their 
own reading. It is organized on a problem basis, 
treats of technical matters clearly and simply, con- 
tains a valuable bibliography at the end of each 
chapter, and is blessed with two good indexes, both 
subject and person. Should prove most useful. 


The American High School. Eighth Year Book of the 
John Dewey Society. Harper. Pp. 264. $3.00. 
Important reading for college as well as high- 

school teachers if we are to work together effectively 

in constructing a better articulated program be- 
tween secondary and college education. The status 
and needs of American youth are analyzed, as are 
the high schools’ responsibilities and opportunities. 

The chapters on the changing curriculum, the cur- 

riculum proposals for the immediate future, and the 

provisions for vocational education are especially 
significant. 


The Golden Book of Catholic Poetry. Edited by At- 
FRED Noyes. Lippincott. Pp. 440. $3.50. 


A new anthology, edited by a contemporary 
Catholic poet, comprising, for the most part, poems 
written by Catholics from the time of Chaucer to the 
present day, with a few written by non-Catholics, 
including Henry Adams’ interesting but little-known 
“The Virgin of Chartres.” 


Granger's Index to Poetry and Recitations. Columbia 
University Press, 1945. Pp. 415. 
This is a supplement (1938-44) to be used with 
the second revised edition of Granger published in 
1944. 
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BOOKS §23 


Foundations of English for Foreign Students. By 
R. WALpoLe. University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. 55. $1.00. (Planographed.) 


Designed for highly educated intelligent foreign 
adult students who wish to work intensively on 
essentials of English grammar and structure either 
with or without a teacher. The readings, models, and 
practice exercises are based upon work done with 
classes of foreign students at International House in 
Chicago. 


The French Touch. By JoserH FreLps and JEROME 
CnHoporov. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. $0.75. 


The Late George Apley. By JoHN P. MarQuanp 
and Grorce S. KaurMAN. Dramatists Play 
Service, Inc. $0.75. 


Little Wonder: The ‘“‘Reader’s Digest” and How It 
Grew. By Joun Barnsripce. Reyna! & Hitch- 
cock. Pp. 177. $2.00. 

A reprint of the six-instalment study of the Di- 
gest which appeared in the “Profiles” of the New 
Yorker last fall. Bainbridge sees the Digest from the 
angle of a liberal of the Roosevelt stripe, and the 
spectacle rouses him to caustic mirth and open con- 
demnation. Here are more facts than in any other 
published discussion or report on the topic. The 
reader’s acceptance or rejection of Bainbridge’s in- 
terpretation will probably depend upon his own 
biases. 


Radio Drama Production. By Rome and WALTER 
KruLevitcu. Rinehart. Pp. 330. $2.75. 
A pioneer handbook for teachers and students by 
the program supervisor and the script editor of Sta- 
tion WHA, University of Wisconsin. 


Supplement to the Twentieth Anniversary Audio- 
Visual Aids Catalog. Audio-Visual Aids Service. 
Board of Education. Atlanta, Georgia. 1946. 
Pp. 138. 

Copies of the anniversary catalegue published in 
1942 are still procurable. The supplement brings the 
listing of materials now available completely up to 
date. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Language Skills: Grade Seven. By Rutu H. 
TEUSCHER. Pp. 433. $1.40. Grade Eight. By RuTu 
H. TreuscHer. Pp. 472. $1.44. Grade Nine. By 
Lucy H. CHAPMAN and THomas CAULEY. Pp. 
419. $1.48. Harcourt. 
Three volumes of a six-book series which pro- 
vides a complete secondary-school language pro- 
gram constructed on the premise that growth in lan- 


guage skill is a continuous process. Each book sup- 
plies a year’s program designed to refine known 
skills and demand new ones. 


Pride and Prejudice. By JANE AusTEN. Adapted by 
MaBet Dopce Hotmes. Edited by Grace A. 
BENSCOTER. Pp. 276. Les Misérables. By Victor 
Huco. Adapted by Maset Dopcr Ho tmes. 
Edited by Grace A. BENSCOTER. Pp. 336. Jn 
Sunshine and Shadow: Pages from Edgar Allan 
Poe. Adapted by Leo P. Bunce. Edited by 
MaBEL Dopce Ho.mes. Pp. 257. College En- 
trance Book Co. Each $1.53 (list); $1.15 (school). 


These adaptations have been made with the idea 
of simplifying and making more easily readable for 
high-school students these masterpieces of literature. 


The Mill on the Floss. By GEORGE Exior. Adapted 
by Maset Dopce Homes. Globe Book Co. 
Pp. 293. $1.17. 


Another adaptation of a great novel. 


Essentials in English: Laboratory Method. By ELLEN 
SmitH and Leona McANutty. McCormick- 
Mathers Publishing Co. First Book. Pp. 192. 
Second Book. Pp. 224. Each $0.80 (list); $0.60 
(net). 


Each book contains ninety lessons, is complete 
within itself, and does not require supplementary 
material. Story lessons are divided into groups of ten 
each, with fundamental principles stressed in each 
and with speech activities occupying an important 
place. Two composition lessons, a review, and an 
achievement test are included. 


A Dictionary of Word Origins. By Josern T. Suip- 
LEY. Philosophical Library (15 East Fortieth 
St., New York 16). Pp. 430. $5.00. 


An immense amount of erudition presented in- 
formally and often whimsically. It will not replace a 
standard etymological dictionary in the library; it 
may interest in etymology and semantics some not 
too systematic or deadly serious students. Many of 
its word histories go much beyond the usual formal 
information. 


REPRINTS 
The Great Gatsby. By F. Scott FitzGera.p. Bantam 
Books. $0.25. 


Orlando: A Biography. By VirciInta WOOLF. 
Penguin Books, Inc. $0.25. 


An Enemy of the People: Antisemitism. By JAMES 
Parkes. Penguin Books, Inc. $0.25. 
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@ NEW ~ ~W batteries of individual lessons complete on 
single printed sheets, supplied with gummed 
strips for pasting into students’ notebooks. 


@ FLEXIBLE ~ always available for use, in convenient form, 
at the time and level chosen by the teacher. 


1. LIVING THOUGHTS ~ ~ a series of great prose passages, each complete on one page, 
with stimulating questions; carefully chosen for the ‘‘in- 
tensive, close study of well-written paragraphs saying im- 
portant things compactly,” as recommended by the 
Harvard Report. 


2. DEMOCRATIC VISTAS ~ a series of significant passages on intercultural themes, with 
questions for study and discussion; aiming at friendly atti- 
tudes through understanding ourselves, our neighbors, 
and the common ground on which all Americans stand. 


3. ACTIVE IDIOMS ~ wa series of worksheets presenting a vital, but often neg- 
lected, element of vocabulary enrichment; following the 
emphasis of Logan Pearsall Smith who called idioms “‘the 
sister of poetry .. . . little sparks of life and energy in our 
speech.”” 


4. WORD WISDOM .- ~ aszeries of worksheets providing a systematic and direct ap- 
proach to vocabulary building; each unit introduces twenty 
words in an associative grouping, with synonyms, illustra- 
tive sentences and practice exercises. 


5. SHAPING SENTENCES ~ a series of worksheets to develop sentence sense by con- 


structive exercises. 


BROADSIDES are supplied in class-sets of 40 sheets, with 
gummed strips for convenient pasting into students’ notebooks. 
* Always ready on the teacher’s shelf, BROADSIDES become 


. the student’s personal possession for work and review. The 
ky basic price is 25 cents per class-set, with a minimum order of 
B PR OA D S$ /, DE four class-sets. Cut the coupon below. 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


The Educational Broadsides Company 
1159 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn 16, New York 
Gentlemen: 


(] Please send me a free copy of the BROADSIDES HANDBOOK, containing ‘Specimens of 
all Broadsides now available. 


(] Please send me an introductory, 6pg@er of........... class-sets @ 25 center set, in the 
following series (circle numbers of Wries desired) 1 2 3 4 5. aaa 


BROADSIDES 


per student 


A file folder for his papers which is also a very 
satisfactory—because convenient and revealing — 
record of his individual reading. It is the 


CUMULATIVE READING 
RECORD 


ASK FOR A FREE SAMPLE COPY 


How well do your students judge the 


truth to life 


of the stories they read. It would be worthwhile 
to know. The new 


PLOT-COMPLETION TEST 


By SARAH I. ROODY 


is the best available measure. See it. 


25 or more, $.06 each Sample with manual, $.15 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


211 West 68th Street 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


Journalistic Writing 


FOURTH EDITION 
By GRANT MILNOR HYDE 


i ie revision of a pioneer high-school textbook and handbook in 
journalism brings the text into line with present-day practices and 
facilities. More emphasis is placed on modern newspaper make-up, 
photography, the less expensive methods of printing school papers, and 
the problems of the school yearbook. There are numerous new illus- 
trations, including reproductions of 29 prize-winning high-school and 
college newspapers in 1945, and a completely new bibliography. Part I of 
the book is a class textbook which covers every phase of writing and 
editing school papers, beginning with standard problems of composition, 
and gradually delving into journalistic techniques. Part II is a compact, 
practical handbook which takes up in logical order all the technical 
problems of publishing school newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. 
12mo, 464 pages. To be published in November. 


Teaching English Usage 


By ROBERT C. POOLEY 


gape compact textbook for college courses in the teaching of English 
and speech draws together all the information available on the 
background and method of effectively teaching correctness in English 
usage. It defends the position throughout that correct English is deter- 
mined by practice rather than by rule, and therefore requires a relative 
rather than an absolute standard of usage. Part I presents the point of 
view of the modern linguist toward the functions of language and the 
standards of usage. Part II describes in detail 100 or more specific items 
of usage which are in dispute, determining the present status of each. 
Part III is a brief teaching manual giving practical and detailed instruc- 
tion in teaching English usage on the elementary, junior, and senior high 
school levels. The book is outstanding for its application of sound and 
liberal principles to practical methods of classroom instruction. 12mo, 
261 pages. To be published in October. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York |, New York 


| | 


LITERATURE 


Edited by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


HE culture of all the peoples of all times, as preserved in their literature or legends, 

is presented in over 100 major articles—from the most ancient records of the Egyp- 
tians, the oral tales of the Javanese and the American Indians, to the writings of today. 
Each survey is written by an outstanding authority, many of whom were suggested or 
assigned by their country’s Legation. In addition to the main surveys, there are brief dis- 
cussions of the major literary figures of all languages and times, in alphabetical listing. 


2 De Luxe Volumes, Boxed . 1216 Pages $12.00 


20th Century 


ENGLISH 


Edited by WILLIAM S. KNICKERBOCKER 


SELECTION of thirty-six essays clarifying and interpreting such issues as BASIC 
ENGLISH, SEMANTICS, THE NATURE OF SPEECH, LANGUAGE IN 
EDUCATION, REMEDIAL WORK, WRITING FOR THE PUBLIC, THE 
TEACHING OF COMPOSITION, LITERARY CRITICISM, Etc. 
Among the contributors are S. I. Hayakawa, Archibald MacLeish, H. L. Mencken, 


John Erskine, Kenneth Burke, Oscar Cargill. 
468 Pages $5.00 


UNUSUAL WORDS 


AND HOW THEY CAME ABOUT 
By EDWIN RADFORD 


66 HE phrases and catchwords of which modern English speech is so largely made up 
are here traced to their origins in a more lively style than most lexicographers allow 
themselves.” —Daily Telegraph. 
*‘We are grateful to the author for the mass of information which he has collated on the 
origin of strange phrases. and the colloquialisms which have been accepted in this coun- 
try.”— The Library World. 


326 Pages $3.75 


LIMITED EDITIONS. At your bookstore, or order now from: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 East 40th Street, Dept. 130 New York 16, New York 


BOOK I 


A Unique Formula for the 7th grade 
Reading Program 


By GeorceE W. NorveE tu, New York State Supervisor of English, 
and Carot Hoviovus, author of Flying the Printways, Following 
Printed Trails, and Wings for Reading (Hovious and Shearer) 


CONQUEST is neither an ephemeral volume of selections al- 
leged to be popular with boys and girls nor a collection of tradi- 
tional materials children are supposed to like. 


CONQUEST is based on a ten-year study in which one hundred 
thousand boys and girls cast over a million votes to determine 
the selections of real literary merit which they most enjoyed. 


Each book is divided into two parts: I, the anthology proper, 
a collection of favorite stories, poems, essays, and plays; 
II, helps in understanding books—special units on motion 
pictures, radio, choral reading, library skills, reading skills, and 
newspaper and magazine reading. 


CONQUEST is the answer to reading interest. 
Books II and III (grades 8 and 9) in preparation 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


Conquest 


